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Binds every kind of Record: 
regardless 0/'sige,shape or form 
MAximum Economy 


ANKS will at once appreciate the amazing adaptability of this new 
McBee Binding Machine. Regardless of records’ dimensions. . . 
whether they are punched or unpunched... the number and 

position of punchings .. . it binds them into a neat, permanent volume. 


At far greater saving, too, than sending them outside to be bound, 
or buying expensive filing equipment. 


The bank which binds its records in the privacy of its own offices, 
and files them in bound volumes on the shelves of a record room, 
is making an advanced step toward maximum efficiency and 
economy in record-keeping. 


The McBee man in your city will gladly demonstrate the Model “L” 


Binding Machine, and explain the special arrangement 


under which it is installed in banks. 


THE MC BEE BINDER COMPANY 


ATHENS , OHIO 
NEW YORK: CHICAGO - PHILADELPHIA - DETROIT: CLEVELAND -ST. LOUIS- 
BOSTON : PITTSBURGH - TOLEDO - KANSAS CITY - INDIANAPOLIS 
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Deserves a Column 
Sirs: 

I know the attached booklet, ““‘Why Men 
Buy Life Insurance,” just published by the 
California Trust Company (Los Angeles), 
will interest you as an expression of present- 
day methods of trust companies to foster 
the growth of life insurance sales. 

This is purely a book about life insurance, 
planned to increase the public’s understand- 
ing of and appreciation for a most vital 
economic force. It is in no sense a piece of 
trust company literature, and any reference 
to life insurance trusts or any other form 
of trust service is studiously avoided. 

Obviously, if more life insurance is sold, 
our trust company will profit with other 
trust companies from that portion of such 
insurance, which is placed in trust with us. 
To that extent we will indirectly benefit 
from this book, if it encourages the greater 
use of life insurance. Also, it is made clear 
in this book that the ready money which 
life insurance supplies, makes the successful 
liquidation or management of any estate 
much simpler, more profitable for our 
clients, more satisfactory to the trust com- 
pany. To that extent only is there a selfish 
interest in publishing this book on life 
insurance. 

Any mention you can give this unique 
booklet, in the columns of your medium, 
will be greatly appreciated. 

C. E. Ross 
Advertising Manager 
o-- 


What Ho? 
Sirs: 

You have been my friend, and would like 
to make two requests of you: 

First, God being your helper that you 
will try and use your best eflorts to make 
banking safe in the United States for 
Depositors and Stockholders. 

Second, that you will try to serve the 
Lord better in the future than you have 
in the past. ‘“‘Praise the Lord O my soul 
and forget not all His benefits.” 


Cashier (Florida) 
See Page 29 
Sirs: 

We are completing plans for radio adver- 
tising, broadcasting from our local station, 
and we are writing you in this connection 
in the hope that we may secure some valu- 
able data from you. 

Could you refer us to any banks who 
have used this means of advertising; or 
have you any data on hand relative to this 
branch of as that might be of 
assistance to us in this regard? We are 
novices in this field, but are convinced that 
the possibilities are far-reaching, and we 
want to enter into the proposition as fully 
equipped as we possibly can be with up- 
to-date and effective bank advertising. 
he thought occurred to us that you might 
have articles or talks pertinent to this 
subject readily available or that you could 
offer suggestions for our use in this matter. 

Please accept our thanks for your kind 
co-operation. 


A. 
Cashier (Texas) 
Second the Motion ? 


Sirs: 

May I offer a suggestion regarding The 
Burroughs Clearing House? 

Thank you—here it is: 


HERBERT SHRYER 


System simple and dependable 


N. V. FARRELL 


Eastern Representative 
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STUART H. HAMILTON 
Mid-Western Representative 
Adams-Franklin Bldg., Chicago, Il. 


Many of those who contribute stories to 
your continuously interesting periodical 
are well known to your readers, but some 


of them are not. For instance, I suppose 
practically everybody who reads “Beyond 
the Loop” (April, 1928) knows Arthur 
Welton either personally or through his 
writings, but comparatively few know Fred 
Copeland or Dirk P. De Young or C. W. 
Tebault. 

J. Paul Atwood’s story about the 
“Theater Ticket”? problem is a most inter- 
esting presentation of an annoying condi- 
tion, but I’m sure that I should have 
enjoyed his article even more than I did 
if | knew something about the author. And 
the same is true of Fred Barton, whose 
stories are always enjoyable. 

My suggestion is that in some con- 
venient corner of your magazine each 
month you should run brief paragraphs 
about various authors, just as you did 


about George Boyle in the April number, 
and just as The Atlantic does in “The 
Contributors’ Column,” and Harpers in 
“Personal and Otherwise.” 

That will be all this time—except that I 
want to say that The Burroughs Clearing 
House grows better and better with each 
succeeding issue. 

Frep W. EL_swortn, 
Vice-President, Hibernia Bank & 
Trust Company, New Orleans 


In this column we will present 
verbatim the comment in the mail from 
readers. Some of it will be frivolous, 
some of it incomprehensible, most of it 
serious, all of it, we hope, interesting. 
All communications that bear the 
stamp of sincerity, however critical, 
shall be grist for our mill. — The Editor. 
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Even more comprehensive underwriting 


and distributing service... 


.. when the new 
CONTINENTAL ILLINOIS 
COMPANY Zs opened in 


the near future 


HE Bond Department of this bank and the 
Continental National Company will soon 


unite to form the ConTINENTAL ILLINOIS 


Company. Our present customers and those who come to 
us in the meantime will benefit definitely by the size and 
scope of this new $20,000,000 investment company. 
It will be afhliated with the forthcoming billion dollar 
ConTINENTAL ILLINOIS BANK AND [Rust Company. 


ILLINOIS MERCHANTS 
TRUST COMPANY 


Resources Over 450 eMillion Dollars 


CHICAGO 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 
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q@ What About International 
Debts and Amity of Nations? 


By Ray B. Westerfield 


Professor of Political Economy, Yale University 


(Photographs by Ewing Galioway and International Newsreel) 


T IS interesting and profitable at times to note the 
similarities between intersectional and international 
economics. The antagonists of a protective tariff as a 

national policy are ever pointing to the absence of inter- 
state or interregional tariff barriers within the United 
States and to the matchless opportunity afforded for mass 
production and distribution by this area of three million 
square miles with 116 million people all much alike — under 
one government, using one language, and linked by an 
excellent transportation system. The intense nationalism 
of the Continental European states —especially the small 
new states born of the late war—and their propensity to 
erect prohibitive tariff walls against their neighbors and 
thereby sacrifice the advantages of interregional trade, was 
so depressing a few years ago to a group of American 
bankers and business leaders that they joined certain 
European leaders in signing the famous “‘bankers’ mani- 
festo.”” The “‘manifesto” advocated reduction of these 
walls and the development of tax leagues, between whose 
members tariff duties would be abandoned. The saner 
Europeans appreciated the fact that a market wider than 
the boundaries of these small nations was a prerequisite for 
large-scale industry, for the economies of mass production 
and distribution and for the consequent lowering of prices 
and raising of the standard of living of their peoples. 
Federation for taxing purposes appeared most logical, 
whether one adverted to the broad marketing of the raw 
materials of one region, or of the manufactures of another. 
A freer flow of goods between specialized industrial regions 
was most properly deemed essential to the geographical 
division of labor and thereby the maximum utilization of 
urope’s economic opportunity. 
It is the purpose, however, of this article to call attention 


The Treasury of France, located in the Institute of Paris 


to another American experience that might well be weighed 
carefully as reflecting the prospective experience that will 
obtain between America and Europe during the coming 
decades. No difference in American life has been more vital 
in our national politics and economic affairs than the debtor- 
creditor relationship that existed so long between the 
agricultural West and the industrial Northeast. This 
disparity of position in economic life and political outlook 
was in part simply a difference in the ages of the two 
regions, for our economic empire pushed its frontier west- 
ward; and in part it rested on the difference in prevailing 
industries, for according to the scheme of national economy 
urged in Washington’s ‘Farewell Address” and fostered by 
Henry Clay as the “American System,” the West and South 
were to produce the raw materials for the manufactures of 
the Northeast and to constitute the market for these 
manufactures. But the exploitation of the agricultural and 
other extractive resources of the West and South was made 
possible only by the extension of capital by the older, richer 
Northeast, and this dependence for financial support was 
quite as important in determining the political, social and 
economic outlook of these debtor regions as was their 
dependence upon the Northeast for a market for their 
produce and a source of supplies. Indeed the history of 
our country has been a series of compromises between these 
regions —on the tariff, railroad regulation, banking and 
currency, and almost all other great national questions of 
an economic order. The jealousy, misunderstanding and 
estrangement of the two regions had been fanned by 
demagogic politicians, and many a political campaign has 
turned on the supposed effect a proposed policy would have 
on the debtor region. 

One of the most memorable of these regional conflicts 
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was the struggle 
from 1873 to 1900 
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is falling, the 
debtor pays the 
creditor each year 
as interest a sum 
which, though 
constant in dollar amount, represents a 
greater purchasing power, and at 
maturity, when the principal is liqui- 
dated, the creditor receives purchasing 
power enhanced by the degree of de- 
flation since the loan was placed. If 
the price level has fallen 50 per cent 
during the period of the loan, the 
borrower in paying his loan gives up to 
the lender 50 per cent more purchasing 
power than he received from the lender. 
It is to the manifest interest of the 
debtor class that the price level rise 
rather than fall, because it is then easier 
to pay off his debt, the return for his 
products and services being greater at 
the higher price level. 

From the point of view of immediate 
self-interest it is perfectly logical for 
the debtor class to join any movement 
which has as its objective the preven- 
tion or estoppel of a downward move- 
ment of prices or even the inflation of 
prices. The debtor area of the latter 
half of the 19th century was the farm- 
ing districts of the West and South, and 
the creditor area was the Northeast. 
The regional character of the “cheap 
money” party —the “greenback” party 
and the “‘free-silver’”’ party —turned on 
this difference in economic position. 
New York’s adherence to the gold 
standard and “sound money”’ rested 
no less on self-interest and was no more 
virtuous than Nebraska’s advocacy of 
free silver. It was a question of whose 
ox was to be gored, of who was to be 
sacrificed on the “cross of gold.”” From 
1870 to 1896 the price level was falling, 
and the freer issue of greenbacks or 
silver would have arrested, if not 
reversed, that movement. The ve- 
hemence of the campaign of ’96 sprang 
from the instinct of self-preservation. 
The compromises of 1866 and 1882 on 
the retirement of the greenbacks and 
of 1878 and 1890 on the coinage of 
silver simply allayed or mollified the 
disadvantage visited upon the debtors 
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Wholesale Commodity Prices in the United States and England Expressed as Percentages of Figures for 1913 


by the falling price level; they did not 
settle the problem, and it is unlikely 
that the campaign of 1896—which 
seemed at the time a triumph of the 
principle of the gold standard, of 
deflation over inflation, of creditors 
over debtors—would have afforded a 
permanent solution of the opposed 
interests of these two classes. Indeed 
the struggle for “‘free silver’’ ceased not 
on account of the campaigns of 1896 
and 1900, but because, through one of 
those peculiar accidents frequent in 
economic history, gold was discovered 
almost simultaneously in Cripple Creek, 
South Africa and the Klondike, and 
this enhanced annual output, together 
with other factors, was sufficient to 
reverse the direction of movement of 
the price level and start it upward at 
the rate of 2 per cent or more per year 
after 1896. The inflation which the 
debtor class sought in the free coinage 
of silver was thereafter realized from 
gold. The debtor now found it easier 
and easier to pay his debts, and the 
creditorrealized less and less purchasing 
power as payments of interest and 
principal fell due. 


[It is thus decidedly interesting to note 

how the gold prospector in three 
far-separated sections of the globe 
reversed not only the economic positions 
and fortunes of the debtor farmers of 
our Middle West and South, but also 
promoted the ascendancy of the gold- 
standard Republican Party and left 
Bryan free to work for prohibition, 
fundamentalism and __ international 
peace. It is true that even this favor- 
able turn in the tide of fortune did not 
reconcile the agricultural belt to joyful 
complaisance to the role of debtor and 
remove all vestige of that jealousy the 
poor feel toward the rich. That atti- 
tude is inveterate, deep-seated and 
universal. But it did placate them and 
remove their sense of the injustice 
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lationship be- 
tween these two 
regions may be 
waived, as well 
as to the leniency 
shown by the United States in 
the debt settlements in reducing the 
principal sums and in adjusting the 
time of payment to the debtors’ con- 
venience. For the purpose at hand it 
is sufficient to note that according to 
the terms of settlement for the thirteen 
allies which first came to agreement, 
the principal of the debt as funded 
amounted to $11,522,354,000; that 
payments were apportioned over sixty- 
two years; that the total amount of 
principal and interest to be received 
amounted to $22,143,539,000; that the 
then present value of these payments 
on a 44% per cent annual basis was 
$6,889,936,000, which was 60 per cent 
of the principal of the debt as funded. 
It is recalled that the debt settlements 
were made on the basis of the estimated 
capacity of the several debtors to pay 
and that therefore the reduction of 
principal varied; in the case of Italy 
it amounted to 74 per cent, of France 
50 per cent, of Belgium 46 per cent, but 
most of the other allies only 18 per 
cent. The Debt Commission took into 
consideration chiefly the native re- 
sources of the debtor countries and 
gave little weight to possible payments 
of reparations by Germany, so that 
even if German remittances be stopped 
or reduced in the future, each country 
will still presumably be able to keep 
up its debt payments. 

Computations show that, beginning 
with the fiscal year 1927-28, the lead- 
ing debtors—Great Britain, France, 
Italy and Belgium —will receive from 
reparations and their allied debts an 
amount in excess of the scheduled 
debt payments to the United States. 

Unless, therefore, the Dawes Plan of 
reparations is changed reducing Ger- 
many’s annual payments, the burden of 
the payment of the allies’ debts to the 
United States will devolve wholly upon 
Germany during the coming decade. 
But this use of reparations payments 
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to liquidate the American debt is 
carried out reluctantly, because the 


Excess of Receipts over Payments by 


Sept. 1 Great Britain France Italy Belgium 
(In millions of dollars) 
1927-28 16.2 107.9 3.0 18.5 
1928-29 71.1 186.1 21.1 27.0 
1929-30 16.8 237.6 22.3 27.1 
1930-31 44.1 205.1 12.6 26.0 
1931-32 46.0 193.1 13.0 25.6 
1932-33 55.2 181.9 12.6 25.3 
1933-34 23.3 166.9 12.3 24.7 
1934-35 27.6 156.4 13.3 20.2 
1935-36 28.7 146.4 15.0 17.1 


excess amounts, as shown in the above 
table, fall far short of what the victors 
hoped to wring from Germany for 
repairing the ravages of the war. To 
them it seems wholly unfair that the 
bulk of reparation payments should 
redound to the United States, the 
country which received the least 
damage from the German army and 
navy. In a “standard year” of the 
Dawes Plan about 40 per cent of the 
German reparation payments are trans- 
mitted to the United States as allied 
debt payments; in years to come this 
ratio will increase as the scheduled 
debt payments increase but the repa- 
ration payments remain unchanged. 
The allies tend to connect the repara- 
tions question with the settlement of 
their debts to the United States; 
France especially has been unwilling 
to discuss one without the other; 
according to the Balfour note, Great 
Britain aims to collect from the debtors, 
reparations included, only enough to 
meet the American war debt remit- 
tances; Italy pra: tically transfers her 
share of reparations to the countries 
to which she owes war debts. The 
United States, however, is strongly 
disinclined to admit that there is any 
connection between reparations and 
the allied debt to us. Obviously, if the 
reparations schedules are reduced be- 
low the level of 
the debt pay- 


debtors always take toward creditors 
does not, in the case of the allies, 
arise altogether from the so-called 
allied debt, because these nations have 
borrowed heavily from America both 
before and after the period of our 
participation in the war. Some of these 
borrowings were by the central govern- 
ments themselves to procure funds for 
stabilization and relief purposes; others 
were by cities and political subdivisions, 
by financial institutions, and by in- 
dustrial corporations. The most fre- 
quent estimate of the change of 
relationship between the United States 
and foreign countries is that whereas in 
1913 we were indebted to the amount of 
$5 billions net, we are now creditor for 
more than $15 billions, not including 
the allied debt. 


HILE the foreigners were most 

anxious indeed to borrow our 
capital during and after the war, 
there is everywhere the conviction that 
in their necessitous circumstances they 
were not able to defend themselves 
from hard loan terms fixed by the 
American lenders. In contrast to the 
European distress, the journalists are 
wont to enlarge on the exceeding 
prosperity in America during the war 
and again since 1922 and ascribe both 
to the strategic position gained by us 
through the war. The American 
traveler in Europe feels this resentment 
on all sides. The cancellation of 40 
per cent of the allied debt had scarcely 
any effect at mollifying this resentment 
and it is doubtful if complete cancella- 
tion would remove the bitter feeling. 
So long as new loans are sought here, 
it is likely that the resentment will not 
be allowed to become vocal or grow 
into active hostility; but as the tide 
of investment to Europe ebbs, it may 
be expected that the war-born debts 
to America will constitute a thorn in 
our amicable relations with our debtors. 
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But there is a factor probably still 
more provocative of bad feelings in 
connection with these debts, namely, 
that the burden of them will be en- 
hanced by the prospective decline in 
the international price level during the. 
coming decade. As was the case of the 
middle-western farmer before 1896 
deeply in debt at a time when prices 
were falling, so will these European 
debtors find their annual payments of 
interest and principal increasingly more 
difficult to make, not only because they 
are larger in amount but also because 
they represent a sacrifice of a larger 
purchasing power per dollar at the 
lower price level. It will require more 
goods or services to raise every dollar 
sent to America. In the calculus of the 
capacity of a nation to pay, changes of 
the price level should be given due 
weight. In the standard year of the 
Dawes Plan—the year 1928-29 being 
the first standard year—the sum of 
2,500 million gold marks will be paid; 
of this sum,. 1,250 million will come from 
taxes in the German budget, 290 
millions from the transport tax, 300 
millions from interest and amortization 
on the German industrial debentures, 
and 660 million from interest and 
amortization of the German railway 
bonds. The subtraction of these sums 
from the earnings of the German 
people and industries will weigh more 
and more heavily as the price level falls. 
Presumably, in case Germany defaults, 
the allies must shoulder the deficit to 
cover the debt payments to the United 
states and then they will be subjected 
to the added burden wrought by the 
decline of prices. 

That the price level will decline in 
the coming decade seems inevitable. 
The economists the world over are 
becoming unanimous on this forecast. 
The experience of the past century, as 
shown in the accompanying chart 
prepared by the Federal Reserve Bank 

of New York, was 


that both here 


ments, the equa- 
nimity of the 
allies would be 
seriously jolted 
when the annual 
deficits would 
have to be cov- 
ered by taxes. 
There is every 
prospect for a 
continual stress 
and strain 
tween the allies 
and Germany and 
between the allies 
and the United 
States so long as 
these interrelated 
debts exist. 
Moreover, the 
dissatisfied atti- 


and abroad prices 
declined for 
thirty-five years 
following the 
great wars, and 
the movement 
of prices since 
1920 is decidedly 
similar to the 
movements after 
1815 and 1865. 
This is merely a 
parallel, not an 
argument:the ex- 
pectation of con- 
tinued __parallel- 
ism is, however, 
supported by 
plausible argu- 
ments. The cur- 
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world-wide, indicating that basic 
general economic causes are at work. 
One such has been the general re- 
turn of Europe to the gold standard, 
with its consequent reduction of mone- 
tary instability, political caprice, and 
business risk; the final event in this 
program occurred the past year with 
return of $650 millions of gold to 
Europe from the American hoard. 
This redistribution of gold has lessened 
the potential threat of inflation of 
prices in the United States by lowering 
the gold reserves; but in doing so, it 
did not increase the likelihood of in- 
flation in Europe because the ratios of 
gold reserves to note issues in Europe 
had been substantially less than these 
nations regarded adequate; and so 
although their central banks now hold 
more gold than they ever held, the 
reserve ratio is not in excess of that 
regarded as expedient. Moreover, 
three great empires were split into 
smaller economic units each of which 
now maintains a central bank and note 
issue, and this decentralization of the 
gold reserve reduces the efficiency of 
the reserves. It is unfortunate that the 
remarkable experience of finance dur- 
ing and since the war had no effect in 
bringing about a higher efficiency in 
the monetary use of gold. The use of 
the gold exchange standard even 


received a decided reversal the past 
year. In the absence of large fresh 
discoveries of gold, it seems likely that 
the world’s production of gold will 
decline during the next decade, with 
the exhaustion of the Rand mines. 
New gold will not be forthcoming in 
sufficient quantities to offset the de- 
pressing effect of the rising volume of 
products produced and sold. The in- 
creasing physical volume of world 
production and trade will require an 
increase in the supply of gold, or a 
greater efficiency in the monetary use 
of gold, or a fall of prices in terms of 
gold. Since the first two of these 
three alternatives are not likely to 
eventuate, a downward movement of 
prices seems inevitable. 


"THE expectation of a greater physical 

volume of trade springs from several 
considerations. The former belliger- 
ents of Europe, having during the past 
few years rehabilitated their productive 
facilities, are now in a posilion to re- 
sume their course of expan:ion inter- 
rupted by the war. The American 
system of mass production is being 
copied the world over—the mechani- 
zation of industry, the minimizing in 
production and distribution of wastes, 
the elimination of unnecessary duplica- 
tion of effort through consolidations, 
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the struggle for mass production and 
marketing. Through these devices 
modern business tends to supply 
commodities of equal or better quality 
at lower prices. The long period of 
easy money rates has afforded industry 
an excellent opportunity to build a 
physical plant and equip it with ma- 
chines of superior capacity, and the 
broadening knowledge of the principles 
of management and organization and of 
simplification and standardization can- 
not but result in larger output at lower 
prices. 

The burden of payments of interest 
and principal by Europe to the United 
States will therefore be enhanced by 
the falling price level which seems 
likely to mark the coming decade. To 
those who regarded the partial can- 
cellation of the allied debt as unwise 
and unjust, this increase in the pur- 
chasing power of interest and principal 
of the uncancelled portion will appear 
as compensation for that cancelled. 
The allies who do the paying will feel, 
however, that they are being sacrificed 
on the “cross of gold,’ and some 
European Bryan will arise to proclaim 
the iniquity and inequity of the case, 
as did William J. at Chicago in 96. 

The cynic years ago wrote a popular 
song, ““Whene’er we lend we lose a 
friend, —that’s gratitude!”’ 


Serious Concern England 


Where the Problems Created by 
Falling Prices Are Intensified 


OME very serious thinking is being 
done in Great Britain as a number 
of economic factors which have 

been overlooked or at least only dimly 
discerned are becoming increasingly 
obvious. Discussions which have been 
brought to public attention by the 
many-sided matter of re-opening repa- 
rations negotiations with Germany have 
caused some rather severe shocks as all 
their implications are becoming gradu- 
ally understood. 

Sir Josiah Stamp is recognized by the 
British people as one of their most 
clear-sighted statesmen in the field of 
big business and economics. His views 
always and rightly receive instant 
attention in every quarter. It may be 
imagined, therefore, what widespread 
concern was felt when he made the 
following statement to a gathering of 
industrialists: 

“The root problem of Britain’s 
economic future is stability of the price 
level, and if that cannot be satisfac- 
torily solved, Britain may find itself 
reduced to a_ second-rate economic 


By Frank Plachy, Jr. 


position in the space of ten years.” 
So much surprise was occasioned by 
this statement that Sir Josiah carried 
the matter further in a communication 
to the London Times in which he dem- 
onstrated to the satisfaction of every- 
one that the continuing downward 
trend of the price level is a matter of 
more serious concern to Great Britain 
than to any other country in the world. 


[‘ is quite clear that Britain which 

must export to live, is coming at ever 
closer grips with the export trade of 
Germany, stimulated and coerced as 
that trade is by the terrific load of 
reparation obligations. It is now 
realized how tremendously important 
to the people of both Britain and 
Germany is that provision of the Dawes 
Plan by which Germany’s reparation 
obligations are scaled down with 
increases in the value of gold, although 
none of Britain’s obligations such as 


the debt to America is subject to any 
such scaling down. The result is that 
as Germany’s weight of debt grows 
lighter Britain’s grows heavier. 

Opinion in British banking trade 
and economic circles is gradually be- 
coming unanimous that gold _ will 
continue to become more valuable. 
There seems no sound reason for be- 
lieving that new gold fields of any great 
importance are likely to be discovered 
or that the technical processes of 
winning gold from the ground can be 
so improved as to greatly increase the 
available annual supply. Thus the 
people of Britain may well quote 
Grover Cleveland and say “It is a 
condition and not a theory that con- 
fronts us.” 

The case which Sir Josiah Stamp has 
presented for the consideration of his 
country may be briefly outlined under 
the following four heads: 

(1) Under the influence of a con- 
tinually falling price level, Britain 
cannot expect to expand materially in 
production and business nor even to 
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Three men likely to ee the United States on the Allied Reparations Committee— Vice-President 
les G. Dawes, Owen D. Young and Henry M. Robinson 


recover very much from its present 
unbalanced position. In this the 
proportion of foreign trade to total 
trade is an important factor. America 
has been rich enough in natural re- 
sources and has been subject to enough 
special considerations not applying to 
other countries to enjoy industrial 
prosperity even at a time of falling 
prices, but this is an exception to 
general experience. 

(2) Britain’s national debt is ex- 
pressed in fixed gold terms in a higher 
proportion to its total production than 
in the case of its competitors. In the 
event of a continued fall in the price 
level this debt will assume increasingly 
higher proportions a burden even- 
tually absolutely crippling, compared 
with the present time —in the service 
of interest and repayment. This is in 
contrast with America—having no 
external debt and a light internal 
debt—and with other countries like 
France and Germany, which have 
devalued the currency unit in which 
their debts were originally incurred. 

(3) Germany’s gold obligations 
abroad for reparations will be scaled 
down, under the Dawes Plan, with 
increases in the value of gold. Britain’s 
obligations to America will not be. 
The gap between what Britain receives 
from Germany, France and its other 
debtors and what it has undertaken 
to pay to America may thus become a 
wide one. 

(4) Britain has very poor means, 
other than unemployment, for deflating 
industrial production costs. Its in- 
dustrial machine is crippled by legis- 
lation protecting trade unions, by the 
heavy cost of social services, doles, etc., 


Therefore, the quick readjustments to 
changes in the price level which are 
characteristic of America, France, and 
Germany, lag far behind in Britain. 
These circumstances all combine to 
make the difficulties, brought by an in- 
crease in gold values, much greater for 
the British producer than for any of 
his important competitors. 

Clearly, this is a formidable situation 
and it is being carefully examined in all 
its aspects. It is clear that the problem 
is an international one and that no 
single country can take effectual steps 


Eleven 


to cope with it alone. It is true that 
the United States accomplished this 
for a number of years during which 
gold accumulated in American vaults, 
but it was done by practically sterilizing 
the gold. Now that a large outflow of 
gold has taken place it is not probable 
that the Federal Reserve authorities 
will succeed in keeping the price level 
as evenly balanced as they have ad- 
mittedly kept it for several years. 


EN the international conference 
at Genoa passed its well known 
resolution, designed to prevent a world 
struggle for gold supplies, recommend- 
ing steps which were expected to keep 
the price level on an even keel, every 
important nation applauded the senti- 
ments expressed and gave pious lip 
service to it. But almost from that 
very year the competitive bidding for 
gold stocks began, and it grows with 
increasing vigor as Germany and the 
other nations are able to arrange their 
affairs so that they can bid for more 
gold. In practically every important 
country trade policies are now based 
on the theory that there should be more 
exports than imports. Such trade 
balances cannot, broadly speaking, be 
settled by constant increases in foreign 
investments and in the end they wind 
up in astruggle for gold. 

Thus every factor tends to make 
gold more valuable, or in other words 
to depress the prices of goods. Mean- 
while the population of the world 
grows at a rapid rate so that the 
number of producers and the world’s 
stock of divisible goods continues to 
mount. But the medium of exchange 
and the standard — gold —by which the 
value of all goods is determined will 

(Continued on page 55) 
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Ferndal 


Mister Clutchbill 
Sees It Through 


By Fred Copeland 


N a bleak day in November at 
2:45 a stranger, wearing a safe- 
cracker’s cap the color of a rain- 

soaked peanut bag, crept by inches into 
the Ferndale National Bank and stood 
stealthily in the lobby. 

At the paying wicket Cashier John 
Atwood held his head for a sudden 
duck and ordered the 5 ft. 3 in. of pale 
blue eyes, nervous face, worn brown 
reefer and congress shoes to tell his 
business. 

“T ain’t goin’ to tell it to no one but 
Director Clutchbill,’”? he quacked out 
of his little throat. 

Twelve minutes later John’s eyes 
were still riveted on the stranger’s 
hands sunk suspiciously in his reefer 
side pockets while Director Clutchbill, 
summoned by phone, was scuffling 
hurriedly from his cottage to the bank. 

At exactly curtain-pulling time Mr. 
Clutchbill entered, saw the visitor and 
twisted an anxious scowl into a beam- 
ing smile so quickly that John opened 
his mouth and stared with the motion- 
less wonder of a treed squirrel. 

“If it ain’t Owen Sparkawk!”’ 

Owen Sparkawk took two _ steps 
forward and looked up into Director 
Clutchbill’s goatee with an anxious 
eye. 

“Aaron,” he crowed out of his small, 
wiry throat, “I’m relieved to see yuh 
lookin’ so rugged.” 

“I’m tougher’n a tom bobcat,” said 
Mr. Clutchbill glibly, throwing out his 
elbows. 

John shut his mouth, lapped his lips 
like a hound dog on a hot day, and 
snapped his jaws open again. Owen 
Sparkawk! Here was Owen Sparkawk, 
the bank’s heaviest depositor whom he 
had never seen. Over $20,000 was to 
the little man’s credit in the savings 
department. Often Director Clutch- 
bill had told about him; how he never 
left Alder Hollow except on_ the 
rarest occasions. 

“I want to see yuh alone, Aaron, 
before my damn nerves get me shakin’ 
again so’s my teeth won’t stick in,” 
said Owen with a tiny scowl. 

“Why, come right into the directors’ 
room,” bubbled Mr. Clutchbill as 
though opening a new barrel of cider. 

One minute later in the directors’ 
room Owen Sparkawk quacked out 
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‘*That certainly was a damn narrer escape if I’m any judge of bear dens,”’ said Owen 


words which made Mr. Clutchbill’s 
head snap sidewise so quickly his ears 
clicked together. 

“Get ready to go to New York with 
me on the next train!” 

Director Clutchbill pumped four 
times before he got moisture enough 
to run his tongue. 

“Owen, are yuh crazy?” 


WEN took his fists out of his coat 

pockets, wrung his hands once in a 
nervous clinch and shot them home 
again. 

“I won’t trust no one else. I’ve 
been makin’ up my mind for three 
months. I fetched it today and it’s 
damn near kilt me.”” Owen got up and 
tugged his chair over touching Mr. 
Clutchbill’s. He spoke in a wheezy 
whisper. ‘“‘Aaron, there’s sewed into 
the linin’ of my coat $10,009 in bonds. 
They ought’r been cashed at a New 
York bank called the Castle National 
Bank three months ago. I’ve got to 


carry *em down and get the cash.” 

The blood stole back into Director 
Clutchbill’s feet and hands. ‘Why, 
Owen, why in thunder didn’t you let 
us send ’em down for yuh and collect 
"em? We'll go right out and see John.” 

Owen squeezed his face into wrinkles 
and leaned forward. “I’m goin’ to 
carry them bonds to New York. And 
yuh got to go with me.” 

“But, Owen,” purred Mr. Clutchbill, 
“didn’t yuh know we could send them 
bonds by express and get a receipt 
from the express company?” 

“This receipt yuh mention wouldn't 
be worth a mink’s toenail if the bonds 
sort of got lost. I shipped a crate of 
hens four years ago and took a receipt. 
Them hens ain’t showed up anywhere 
yet. I wrote by actual count forty- 
seven letters to the railroad compally 
and ain’t got back so much as a sliver 
off the crate. Yuh think I’m goin’ to 
risk $10,000 the same way?” 

The chill of death again crept up 
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Mr. Clutchbill’s legs. He took’off his 
coat and loosened his collar. 

“Owen,” he stated sternly, “New 
York is a hundred times more terrible 
than the battle of Bull Run. It'd be 
nothin’ strange at our age if we both 
dropped out with the excitement and 
all.”’ 

“I’ve thought of that,’ croaked 
Owen, struggling under his chair with 
one of his congress shoes. “There,” 
he puffed as it let go of his foot, “‘see 
if yuh can read that tag. Yuh ought’r 
do the same.”’ 

Mr. Clutchbill took the shoe and 
fingered a tag wired to its rear loop. 
The letters were printed and clear. 

“Send body to Cora Sparkawk, 

Alder Hollow, Ferndale, Vt., and 

get reward.” 

Director Clutchbill handed back the 
shoe. “I can see yuh’ve been preparin’ 
for this for a long time.” 

“Aaron, this mornin’ when the time 


had actually come, it took four glasses. 


of the hardest cider ever poured in 
Alder Holler before I could quit 
shakin’ long enough to get down the 
steps and into the wagon.” 

“Owen, the last time I was in New 
York there was nothin’ but nine goats 
and a glue factory north of 23rd street 
....Il’ve heard it runs solid now to 
Plattsburg, N. Y. I wouldn’t be.....” 

Owen half stood up in his excitement. 
“Yuh’ve been there!’’ 

Mr. Clutchbill slipped off both sus- 
penders. “Did yuh know there’s 
battles goin’ on there every day be- 
tween gunmen and bootleggers? What 
chance would we have with your coat 
lookin’ suspicious the way it does?” 
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“If any man gets them bonds off me 
he’s got to wear longer pants than what 
I got on, and I know my stride ever 
since that Alder Holler bear, which I 
put a slug into last fall, chased me 
through Zek Bannister’s pasture.” 

““You want me for cannon fodder!” 
complained Director Clutchbill crossly. 

“Think hard, Aaron, I’ve left $20,000 
with yuh for twenty-three years. Don’t 
forget there’s a bank over to Wrynose 
where I could put it.” 

Director Clutchbill quivered. He 
had a vision of his rival, President 
Perkins, bowing and smiling know- 
ingly to him after Owen had shifted 
the $20,000 to the Locust Trust Com- 
pany. 

“It’s after 3 now,’ squeaked Owen, 
‘and the train goes at 4. Yuh better 
be gettin’ ready.” 

Mr. Clutchbill scrambled up. “Don’t 
leave this room!’’ 

The old director hurried through the 
main banking room, entered the front 
office and hit John’s desk a thump 
without stopping. “I got to go to New 
York! Damn it! Get two caskets!!’’ 

“Mr. Clutchbill!!’ John stood up 
beside his desk, the color leaving his 
cheeks. 

“Don’t ask me. Ask that polar bear 
back in the directors’ room. He can 
answer anything yuh want to know 
before you ask it!’ Mr. Clutchbill 
yanked open the outside door and was 
gone. 

The next morning the two old men 
got stiffly off a train and wandered in 
under the great star-spangled and 
zodiac-frescoed cave of the Grand 
Central. 


Thirteen 


“We got to ask our way by inches 
now,” said Director Clutchbill sliding 
a calculating eye around the confusion 
about him. 

“Pick someone that ain’t luggin’ a 
pistol,” suggested Owen in a low voice. 

“‘How’s that warrior look to yuh?” 
asked Mr. Clutchbill, nodding toward 
an old veteran in a near-white suit who 
was scuffling dreamily around in circles 
with a bristle broom and a dustpan 
on a pole. 

Owen watched the man intently as 
the wanderer flipped now and then a 
cigarette stub into the pan with the 
broom. 

must work here.” 

They moved slowly down on their 
unsuspecting quarry. 

When they were close, Mr. Clutch- 
bill cleared his throat and spoke. 

“General, how can we get to Wall 
Street?” 


"THE man backed around his long- 

handled pan and lifted a pair of 
walrus wrinkled eyes. He pointed with 
his broom to a hole in the wall marked 
“Subway.” “‘Take a train,” he said 
briefly and dropping his tired city eyes 
to the floor, shuffled off. 

“Another train! we ain’t been shut 
of one three minutes,” complained 
Owen.. 

luck!’ breathed Mr. Clutch- 
bill. ‘You got all them bonds yet, 


ain’t yuh, Owen?” 

“I daresn’t feel now, but I felt and 
they was all there when we was in the 
dark before we came into the depot.” 


“Clutch ’em tight....we’ve got to 
hole. 


Yuh better hook onto my arm 
(Continued on page 42) 


Owen had jumped from his seat and was pawing madly under his coat 
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A Commentary on the 
Charge as a Solution 


By N. W. Kindgren 


Merchants National Bank, St. Paul, Minn. 


R. Jensen,’ said the book- 
M keeper, “this Anderson is 
overdrawn again.” 

“Is that so? Well, you just leave 
that to me. I will take care of it so it 
doesn’t happen again,” replied the 
assistant cashier. 

Now it so chanced that I occupied a 
position in the bank right next to the 
assistant cashier, who was also paying 
teller, and overhearing the brief con- 
versation with the bookkeeper, won- 
dered what persuasive methods the 
assistant cashier would employ to fore- 
stall a repetition of the overdraft 
habit. 

Anderson we knew to be a man of 
unquestioned integrity, fairly well-to- 
do, and it would pay the bank to keep 
on the right side of him. And we also 
knew that Mr. Jensen was in possession 
of other facts relating to Anderson, 
such as how he comported himself at 
social gatherings, the status of his 
domestic life, methods of conducting 
affairs in his own office, and so on, for 
you see the two were members of the 
same exclusive club. 

Being aware of all these things, we 
speculated often and at length on 
possible means to be employed in per- 
suading Anderson to keep his account 
in better shape. But had we been left 
in doubt another year, it is not prob- 
able that we would have guessed what 
would take place between these two 
men. Nor doI believe that Jensen had 
formulated any definite plan of attack, 
but rather that the words used by him 
were borne on the wings of thought as 
he saw Mr. Anderson coming in the 
door a few days after the conversation 
with the bookkeeper. 

And this is what he said: 

“Anderson, I understand that you 
want to be the bank. You want us to 
deposit money with you now, instead 
of you with us. If that is the way you 
intend to take care of your banking 
operations, from now onyou had better 
pick on somebody else. What have 
you got to say for yourself?” 

The ensuing conversation I cannot 
recall, nor is it important, and anyway 
Anderson did not say much although 
he tried to say something. But I do 
recall, and this is important, that 
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Checks returned for N. S. F. 


12-22-28] 175.52 


175.52 


for the amount. 


John Jones 


3275.52 Payable o__Rum River Logging Co. 


This check presented to us for payment when there were insufficient funds in 
us to return the check and receive credit 


WE CHARGE YOUR ACCOUNT 25 CENTS 
For Expense in returning, your check for 


THE MERCHANTS NATIONAL BANK 
SAINT PAUL 


Anderson made substantial deposits 
and thereafter so maintained his rela- 
tions with the bank that forever after 
he was a creditor and not a debtor of 
the bank. 

Well, that was one way of solving a 
difficult problem. What at first thought 
might seem the easiest way of all, does 
not always work to the advantage of 
the bank, and certainly re-acts most 
unfavorably on the depositor. That is, 
the return of all checks drawn in excess 
of the balance maintained. How this 
will injure the depositor is quite ap- 
parent, but let us not lose sight of the 
fact that the bank loses some of its 
prestige also. People will come to 
associate the bank with unscrupulous 
depositors, and regard with suspicion 
any check that may be drawn on that 
bank. “Oh,” you say, “that’s a ‘lotta 
bunk’ and a check that has not been 
refused by the bank should not be 
uncivilly treated, to the detriment of 
the party proffering it.” Perhaps not, 
but we know that we ourselves have 
been guilty of favoring checks drawn 
on banks whose names were firmly 
fixed in our mind as innocent of and 
apart from the “not sufficient funds.” 
And in our capacity as collection man- 
ager, we have had the opportunity of 
passing judgment on checks offered in 
payment of drafts with documents, 
such as bills of lading, stock, bonds and 
other items of value attached. Much 
of our judgment has been based on 
experiences with returned items. And 
in the main, our prejudices have been 
borne out by subsequent events to our 
entire justification, if not genuine 
satisfaction. 

No, the mere return of a check does 
not solve the problem of overdrafts. 
If you cannot invent some persuasive 
argument that will convince the guilty 
party that you are running a bank, and 
that to continue in business you must 
have on hand at all times more money 
than you are asked to pay out, then the 
next best thing is to convince him that 
his insincere gestures of business re- 
lationship are not appreciated. Close 
out the account. 

Every bank has an overdraft prob- 
lem. But not every bank solves the 
problem in the same way. And neither 


would we expect that every bank 
follow the example of a southern Min- 
nesota bank, whose officers were re- 
luctant to admit that overdrafts were 
allowed, and so did not show over- 
drafts on the financial statement. The 
total of overdrafts, as every book- 
keeper knows, should be added to the 
total deposits, and, to offset the in- 
crease in liability, it should be shown 
again on the asset side of the general 
ledger. The bank in question did not 
do this, but showed the net deposits 
only, which was a falsification, and not 
a true admission of actual liability. 

We know of one young banker, 
president of a small town bank, whose 
ideas on combating overdrafts coincides 
with our very own. When a customer, 
by repeated attempts at checking out 
more than he has to his credit, has 
revealed a misunderstanding as to 
sound banking principles, this banker 
invites him to his private office, and 
talks to him like this: 


“ME: Jones, you drew a check today 

for $400. Your balance was 
$275.66. I know you are good for the 
shortage many times over, and so I paid 
the check. But in paying, I had to use 
some of Tom Perkins’ deposit. | 
could have used John’s or Harry’s 
deposit, but the point is, I had to use 
the money belonging to somebody else 
but you. What would these men think 
if I told them about this? And some 
day, when you have a big balance here, 
are you willing that I let Tom, Harry 
and John help themselves without con- 
sulting you? The point I want to 
make is that when you need a little 
extra money, come to me and sign a 
note. I am only too glad to help you. 
But we must keep our accounts 
straight, so that when the examiner 
calls we can get a clean bill of 
health.” 

This banker gets good results from 
these little intimate talks, and to show 
how eagerly the people grasp at the 
idea, let me add that last spring, one of 
his customers called him on the phone, 
saying, “I just bought a new car. 
gave the dealer here (naming a metro- 
politan city) my check for $900. Say, 
Al, sign a note for me for three 


(Continued on page 60) 
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Utmost 


Protection 


Supplies 


Warehouse Construction 
and Methods of Storage 
Are Reduced to a Science 


y J. K. Novins 


F you want to see what a modern, 
scientifically planned bank ware- 
house looks like, let your itinerary 

include a visit to the Security Trust 
and Savings Bank of Los Angeles. 

It is the last word in bank supply 
warehousing, the most modern in every 
respect —building, floor arrangement, 
manner of handling and distributing 
stocks, and the principles employed in 
the checking and delivery of supplies to 
the bank’s offices. It is the product of 
careful plans worked out by the bank’s 
construction department, and the 
special pride of W. W. Storey, dean of 
purchasing agents in the banks of 
Southern California and for the past 
ten years head of the bank’s purchasing 
department. Banking officials who 
have inspected this new building have 
been impressed by the many new 
features which make it an outstanding 
example of modern warehouse con- 
struction. 

One sunny afternoon Mr. Storey and 
I traveled out along palm-banked 
boulevards, and surprise number one 
was in store when our car parked in 
front of an attractive building —not 
the soot-covered, unsightly structure 
such as you would associate with 
industrial sections, but a_ colorful, 
rather impressive edifice located in an 
attractive neighborhood, within easy 
reach of the city’s central business 
district. 

What was that— a soft metallic 
rumble on smooth concrete floors? 
“Let me show you,” said Mr. Storey, 
as we entered the spacious ground floor 
stockroom. The rumble grew more 
pronounced, and soon a blue smocked 
attendant drew up in front of us—on 
roller skates! 

“Just one of our methods of increas- 


ing the efficiency of 
handling supplies,” 
remarked Mr. Storey, 
as the attendant glided 
deftly about a maze of 
metal shelving, load- 
ing items into a conveyance for ship- 
ment to one of the fifty-five branches 
of the bank. 

“This roller skate idea alone has 
effected a saving of about 25 per cent 
in the time required to handle supplies 
in the warehouse,” the bank’s pur- 
chasing man explained. ‘‘As a rule, 
the requisitions for supplies arrive from 
the head office and branches every 
morning. 

“Now, these boys have to go from 
bin to bin to collect the items for 
delivery, and they can do the work 
much faster if they are equipped with 
roller skates. We need only five 
employees to receive, distribute and 
store the supplies and records for all 
of our fifty-five branches —although 
our warehouse (30,000 square feet) is 
four or five times as large as our former 
one.” 

Just then a big delivery truck drove 
straight into the enclosed runway. 
And here we witnessed another inter- 
esting performance. The truck backed 
up against a receiving counter and un- 
loaded the goods directly onto floor 
trucks for distribution to the bins. 
This appeared to be an important 
economy, for it eliminated unnecessary 
handling and shifting about of packages 
and cases, that ordinarily follows truck 
unloading. And it required less time 
and still less man-power. 

The big truck, driver and all, then 
disappeared into a big elevator. to be 
lifted up to the third floor, where some 
cases and office furniture were to be 


Mr. Storey 


deposited. This large freight elevator, 
connects with every floor. 

When the supplies requisitioned by 
the various branches have been gathered 
and made up in separate bins, it is a 
matter of a few minutes for the bank’s 
delivery truck to back up against the 
receiving counter, and then be off on 
the delivery route without the cus- 
tomary confusion and delay. 

“Like Topsy, some warehouses have 
‘just growed’,” said Mr. Storey. ‘Here 
is one which outgrew its old quarters, 
abandoned them, and then found itself 
installed in a building which, in the 
opinion of experts, meets all of our 
requirements in scientific warehouse 
design. That the foresight of the 
management of the Security organiza- 
tion has been rewarded is evidenced in 
the efficiency with which this newest 
unit functions to the satisfaction of the 
head office and all branches. 


“WHILE many supply warehouses 

give the impression of being hap- 
hazardcreations or a necessary evil to be 
tolerated but not encouraged, this new 
warehouse was given careful considera- 
tion both in the construction of the 
building itself and in the systematiza- 
tion of itsfunctions. The building was 
planned to facilitate the reception and 
delivery of goods with the least possible 
waste of time and effort. It was also 
designed to give the utmost protection 
to the supplies, particularly the printed 
matter, without which the smooth 
mechanical operation of the bank 
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would be abruptly thrown into con- 
fusion.” 

Making the assurance against fire 
doubly sure, a complete fire-sprinkler 
system has been installed. A further 
precaution against this ever present 
danger is the prevention of an accumu- 
lation of rubbish and waste by provid- 
ing a chute on each floor to receive 
waste paper, wrappings, etc., which 
are carried to the basement and con- 
sumed by a built-in incinerator. 

All floors are finished with white- 
washed walls, which gives the whole 


proper preparation of supplies for 
delivery has resulted in the avoidance 
of waste and spoilage and in the safe 
and prompt delivery of the material. 

Set aside on the main floor is a shelf 
section where nothing but envelopes 
are stored. Cashiers’ checks, drafts 
and stamped envelopes are kept in 
locked bins on the same floor, with keys 
available only to those assigned to 
filling delivery orders. 

Bulk packages which are not required 
to meet current needs are usually kept 
on steel shelves on the third floor. Here 
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to keep this class of supplies as far 
removed as possible from the regular 
printed forms and stationery stock. 

In the basement floor, shelving is 
arranged to hold out-of-date branch 
records. These records can be referred 
to when necessary by any of the bank 
officers. Such records accumulate 
rapidly, and a large reserve space is 
provided for them. 

A feature not to be overlooked is the 
wire cage which has been placed close 
to the street entrance. The ordinary 
small package deliveries are made 
there. The stock clerk’s desk is placed 
directly behind the cage. 


"THE clerical task of keeping stock 

records has been greatly simplified. 
A complete stock inventory is kept in 
the purchasing office at the head office, 
which gets daily reports of ‘Supplies 
Received at Warehouse” from the 
warehouse clerk. In this report the 
clerk notes the following details about 
each shipment received: Purchase de- 
partment order number, house order 
number, form number, quantity, de- 
scription, ordered for, and received 
from. The original copy is sent to the 
purchasing office not later than the day 
following receipt of supplies, where 


establishment a cheerful, inviting and 
well lighted appearance. While the 
design has made the most of natural 
light, it also includes complete electric 
light equipment which is arranged in 
units to light the building uniformly. 
The ventilating system is such that a 
good current of air circulates in every 
part of the building. 

The three-story building is of Class A 
fireproof construction, and in it is 
stored printed matter, advertising 
literature, electrical and janitors’ sup- 
plies, office supplies and furniture and 
filing equipment. 

A conspicuous feature is the array of 
steel shelving, which alone involved an 
expenditure of about $4,000. The steel 
shelves are adjustable, and can be 
added to as more shelf room is required. 
The shelving is arranged in rows and 
divided into bins open on both sides. 

Printed matter, bearing form num- 
bers, is arranged in numerical order 
wherever possible to facilitate the 
prompt filling of requisitions. All bins 
are labeled numerically and a card 
index is kept of all forms, in addition 
to the bin number. When large 
quantities are requisitioned, floor trucks 
are used for picking up the supplies 
from the bins. All packages are 


wrapped neatly and carefully before 
delivery and the delivery memorandum 
of the requisition accompanies the 
Attention to details of 


package. 


An attractive building in an attractive neighborhood 


also is kept much of the bulky adver- 
tising matter. Much of the third floor 
is given over to the storage of new and 
used furniture. Previous to the con- 
struction of the new warehouse, the 
accumulation of old furniture and its 
disposition was a problem. In most 
cases it was sold at a sacrifice. Now, 
however, each piece is considered for 
its renovation value and the construc- 
tion department of the bank has 
turned its attention to the salvage of 
old furniture and equipment and to 
the building of new furniture which can 
be stored in the warehouse to meet 
future needs. 

Janitor supplies are stored on the 
third floor separately, as it is desirable 


each item is checked on the blank as it 
is posted on the stock card. The dupli- 
cate copy of the sheet is retained in the 
warehouse. 

The stock card filed in the purchas- 
ing office affords a complete history of 
each item—the amounts ordered at 
various times, the amounts delivered 
to the various offices and branches, and 
the balance on hand after each ship- 
ment received or delivered. The 
record of the arrivals of merchandise, 
includes also a record of the names of 
the vendors from whom the items are 
received. 

Before considering the other records 
used in the purchasing office, let us 
consider the manner in which branch 
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deliveries are handled at the ware- 
house. As already pointed out, the 
stock clerks gather the items from the 
various shelves. For each branch a 
separate steel bin is reserved in a space 
near the receiving and delivery counters. 
Here the clerks deposit the items after 
packing them for delivery to the respect- 
ive branches. In the space below the 
counters there are a number of wooden 
drawers measuring a foot wide and 
two feet in depth. Each box is desig- 
nated with the number of a branch. 
Here are placed the small miscellaneous 
items as they accumulate, before being 
shipped to the branch. 

Deliveries to each branch are made 
once a week, the truck being scheduled 
to complete the rounds of the branches 
in one week. Delivery to the head 
office is made each morning, while the 
branch deliveries are scheduled for the 
afternoon hours. With this schedule of 
deliveries, one truck and an auxiliary 
car suffice. 

This schedule has worked out so 
satisfactorily, that it is seldom that a 
special trip has to be made to any one 
branch in order to fill a belated demand 
for supplies. In carrying out these 
deliveries, the truck covers about 
12,000 miles annually. 


the names of the vendors. On each 
card is noted the vendor’s name and 
address, date of bill, order number, 
amount, terms, date when invoice was 
sent to the auditor, and “remarks.” 
The invoice card is a record of the 
disposition of the vendor’s invoice and 
it shows the exact quantity of mer- 
chandise bought from the vendor in a 
specified period of time. 

In calling for supplies to replenish 
stock, the warehouse clerk uses a form 
called the Stock Order Report. Mini- 
mums have been placed on most of the 


chasing department to allow credit to 
the branch. 

The purchasing department main- 
tains a separate purchase record, aside 
from the stock inventory card. On 
this card are listed the names of ven- 
dors, description of the items ordered, 
for which department ordered, and this 
is followed by notation of list prices per 
unit, discount, net prices per unit, and 
the dates when invoices are received. 

In a separate file is kept a card index 
of each form used in the bank —noting 
not only the number of the form and 


Ready for business—observe the roller skates 


The head stock keeper in charge of 
the warehouse is directly responsible 
to the purchasing agent at the head 
office to whom he reports daily and 
from whom he receives copies of all 
purchase orders written at head office. 

The purchase order is made out in 
triplicate. The original is sent to the 
vendor. The second copy is retained in 
head office, and the last is forwarded to 
the warehouse. When the merchandise 
Is received at the warehouse, the clerk 
checks each item according to quantity 
and date of receipt. This copy then is 
returned to the purchasing department, 
Where it is used for checking with 
Mvoices. 


Invoice cards are filed according to 


stock supplies as a guide for re-ordering. 

Branch or department requisitions 
for supplies are received in quadruple, 
with the proviso that only one item be 
specified on the blank. The original is 
kept in the purchasing office, and the 
other three copies go to the auditor’s 
office, to the warehouse to serve as a 
delivery memorandum, and to the 
branch or department. The delivery 
copy is used at the warehouse to fill 
the order as required — carefully checked 
before the branch is billed for the ship- 
ment. If for any reason goods are 
returned by the branch office, the 
stock keeper lists such goods on a 
special form which is a credit blank, 
and this is put through by the pur- 


description, but also the department 
or branch that is using it, the date 
when it was assigned and by whom it 
was authorized. It is a valuable 
record because it shows by whom and 
when the particular form was originated. 
As a further protection, before actually 
ordering a printed form, the depart- 
ment will submit a questionnaire to the 
standard forms committee, and it is 
to be filled out and signed by the head 
of the department concerned. It says: 

“We are preparing to re-order for 
stock a new supply of Form... .as per 
attached copy. If there are any 
changes to be made, kindly note the 
corrections very plainly on copy, fill 
out section below and return promptly 
to Room 323. 

“If form shows revisions, a proof will 
be submitted to you for O.K. before 
printing.” 

This is followed by a notation of the 
stock on hand, and also by these 
questions: 

“To enable us to determine quantity 
to print or carry in stock, please fill 
out the following questions: 

“Estimate for 6 months supply... . . 

‘‘Estimate for 12 months supply. . . . 

“Is present paper stock satisfac- 


A duplicate of this form is kept in the 
(Continued on page 57) 
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Trust 


Defining His Training and 
Habits of Thought and Life 


By Gilbert T. Stephenson 


Vice-President, Wachovia Bank and Trust 
Company, Raleigh, N. C. 


TRUST MAN is one whose life- 
A work is settling estates, adminis- 

tering trusts, and rendering other 
fiduciary services to persons and cor- 
porations. He represents a profession 
that is comparatively new. He is 
usually associated with a trust com- 
pany or bank. The nearest approach 
to a trust man dissociated from a cor- 
porate fiduciary is a family lawyer; yet 
the latter does not quite qualify be- 
cause he does not devote himself 
exclusively to trust business. 

“Trust man” is a broader term than 
“trust officer.” The former is descrip- 
tive of one’s profession, the latter of 
his office, as “banker” is descriptive of 
one’s profession and “cashier” of his 
office. Every trust officer is supposed 
to be a trust man, but not every trust 
man is a trust officer. Some trust men 
have the title of chairman of the board 
or president or vice-president, while 
others, none the less trust men at heart, 
have not yet acheived any title at all. 
With our plummet we would make 
soundings deeper than surface dis- 
tinctions of title or rank and include in 
the fraternity of trust men all those 
who possess the essential qualifications. 

The qualifications of a trust man are 
the mental equipment, social attitudes, 
and personal standards without which 
one will not achieve notable success in 
the trust field. It is not claimed that 
every trust man possesses all these 
qualifications or that none but trust 
men possesses them, but only that the 
qualifications named are the ones 
found in trust men who have distin- 
guished themselves in the profession. 

It would be presumptuous of any 
man by himself to prescribe the stand- 
ards by which other men in the trust 
field should measure themselves or be 
measured. Rather than offend in this 
respect, I have called to my aid 
twenty-five of the recognized leaders in 
that field and asked each of them to 
state what he regards as the special 
qualifications of a trust man without 


which he will not suc- 
ceed in a large way. 
The cordial response 
to these inquiries and 
the analytical thought 
manifest in the an- 
swers prove that these 
leaders are concerned 
about the standards 
of their profession. 


His Mental Equipment 


KNOWLEDGE OF 
Law—A trust man should have a 
working knowledge of law, with par- 
ticular emphasis upon probate practice, 
trusts and wills. He may not have 
been a practicing attorney or even 
have been admitted to the bar. Some 
of the most successful trust men have 
acquired adequate knowledge of law 
through private study and through 
contacts with attorneys for estates, 
counsel for trust companies or banks, 
and clerks and judges of the probate 
courts. 

While an academic degree in law, a 
license to practice, and several years’ 
experience in the practice are distinct 
advantages to a trust man, certain 
habits acquired in the practice may 
cause him discomfort during the tran- 
sition from law office to trust depart- 
ment. The trust officer of a western 
trust company, who was an attorney- 
general of his state before he became a 
trust officer, says of the legal knowl- 
edge and experience of a trust man, 
“He must be a good lawyer, but one 
who has forgotten that he is such. By 
this I mean that he must not bring 
with him the procrastinating tendencies 
of the average lawyer nor the lack of 
system of the average law office. He 
must not be technical as to the follow- 
ing of substantive law or procedure nor 
the use of legal verbiage. He must not 
be content with, say, “The law does 
not permit it,’ but must find out how 
the thing can be done practically and 
safely. He must talk the language of 


Mr. Stephenson 


the layman and not that of the lawyer. 
Plain, simple, Anglo-Saxon words 
should be used in the documents which 
he prepares, and he should have as 
much abhorrence for legal terms such 
as ‘per etirpes and not per capita, 
‘decedent,’ ‘exoneration,’ ‘said party 
of the first part,’ and the like, as the 
average layman.” 

COMPREHENSION OF ACCOUNTING — 
A trust man should have comprehen- 
sion of the principles and practices of 
accounting. This does not mean that 
he must necessarily take a course in 
bookkeeping or accounting, though 
that will be a distinct advantage to 
him, or that he must be able to keep 
books or state accounts. But he must 
be able to read intelligently accounts 
that have been stated, to detect 
patent errors, and to explain accounts, 
not with technical accuracy but with 
real intelligence, to the court, to the 
beneficiaries, and to all others who have 
right to inquire into them. The presi- 
dent of a large trust company of 
Washington, D. C., says that it is most 
important for a trust man “in the 
daily routine of his business to be 
thoroughly acquainted with account- 
ing in all its branches. It is so easy,” 
he continues, “‘to bring disrepute upon 
a trust company by the inability of the 
head of the trust department to explain 
satisfactorily the accounts features 
incidental to the management of an 
estate. .. . By this I do not mean that 
the trust officer should actually keep 
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the accounts or be an expert account- 
ant; but he should know how to direct 
the bookkeeper having such matters in 
charge, that the bookkeeper may start 
the accounts on the right basis and 
keep them so.”’ 

UNDERSTANDING OF INVESTMENTS — 
A trust man should understand the 
principles of investment. He should 
know enough about analyzing state- 
ments of the capital structure, of the 
financial condition, and of the opera- 
tion of a corporation to form an in- 
telligent judgment of the essential 
qualities of its stocks or bonds. Unless 
he has knowledge and experience in 
this respect he cannot tell whether an 


original investment in a trust should: 


be retained or converted or whether a 
new investment should be made. While 
he may not know the tech- 


nique of purchase, sale, 
conversion, redemption, call, 
transfer, registration, and 


certification of securities, he 
should, by all means, know 
and understand the underly- 
ing principles of corporation 
financing to enable him to 
judge for himself the quality, 
character, and desirability of 
securities owned by or offered 
to his estates and trusts. 
EXPERIENCE IN BUSINESS — 
A trust man must acquire in 
some way or other experience 
in business management. He 
must, of course, be able to 
analyze the financial state- 
ments, operating statements, 
and expense accounts of the 
businesses that come under 
his management in settling 
estates; but, more than that, 
he must be able to diagnose 
business ailments and tell 
what fs the matter with a concern and, 
having diagnosed the case, prescribe 
the remedy —whether to reorganize or 
to refinance or to liquidate. This is 
one of the essential qualifications of a 
trust man. Executorships and ad- 
ministratorships of the estates of 
individuals and trusteeships and receiv- 
erships of corporations bring to trust 
men business enterprises of all kinds — 
farms, stores, factories, hotels, mines, 
water powers. This does not mean that 
a trust man must, himself, be a dirt 
farmer or a trained merchant or an 
experienced manufacturer: it does not 
mean even that he must know the 
details of operation of any business. 
But it does mean that he must know 
in theory and apply in practice the 
provedand accepted economic principles 
that underly all kinds of business. This 
point needs special emphasis to men 
who enter the trust field by way of the 
law office. 
Lawyers are divided roughly 
into two classes—those whose mind 
Tuns toward business and those whose 


mind runs toward books. 
nical lawyer will be less apt to succeed 
as a trust man than will the one with a 
practical mind and a knack for business; 
for trust work will call more frequently 


The tech- 


and more insistently for business 
judgment than for legal knowledge. 
He may employ counsel for legal 
guidance, but he cannot get a substi- 
tute for business judgment. 


AN executive of one of the trust 

companies of Chicago, himself a 
graduate of the Harvard Law School, 
says, “One of the most important 
special qualifications that a man 
needs for high executive position in 
a trust department... is the ability 
to give a business and not a technical 
administration to trusts and the gift 


Mentally equipped with: 


A knowledge of law, comprehension 
of accounting, an understanding 
of investments, and experience in 
business management. 


Socially endowed with: 


Sympathy, patience, ability to keep 
confidences, irreproachable habits 
of life and unquestionable busi- 
ness practices. 


of causing people to believe that he 


will do 


His Social Attitudes 


However essential to the proper 
administration of a trust possession of 
proper mental equipment may be, 
none the less essential to successful 
trust service is possession of proper 
social attitudes towards the benefi- 
ciaries and towards all others who have 
business to transact with trust depart- 
ments. 

SyMpATHY —A trust man should not 
only be sympathetic but he should 
show himself to be sympathetic, to 
have a fellow feeling for others and to 
take a practical. personal interest in 
their welfare. Like Abou Ben Adhem, 
he must be able to say, “I pray thee, 
then, write me as one who loves his 
fellow men.” 

The mother who approaches the 
trust man should feel that he is sin- 
cerely interested in her problems of 
discipline, of education, of home life, 
and the thousand and one things that 
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concern a wife and mother and house- 
keeper. The youth who comes to the 
trust man for help or advice should feel 
that the latter is sincerely interested 
in his problems of education, of career, 
of marriage even. 

A misanthrope, cynic, recluse or any 
one otherwise unsociable or anti-social 
has no place in the trust field. The true 
trust man should, insofar as he can, 
possess the rare quality that Professor 
Palmer attributed to Alice Freeman 
Palmer when he said of her, “Her 
simple manners and generous sym- 
pathies put.every one at ease and gave 
each the satisfaction, entirely well- 
grounded, of feeling that he was for the 
moment her greatest object of regard.”’ 

An executive manager of one of the 
Cleveland trust companies thus states 
his own high estimate of 
sympathy among the qualifi- 
cations of a trust man, “I 
believe that no one can be a 
really successful trust officer 
unless he takes a decidedly 
personal interest in the 
affairs of his clients, just the 
same as the most successful 
physician or surgeon takes 
a personal interest in the 
cases of his patients. I have 
no use for even the most 
noted physician or surgeon 
unless I can have absolute 
confidence in him and realize 
that he takes something more 
than a scientific interest in 
his cases.” 

PATIENCE—A trust man 
must have patience, “the 
patience of Job,” says a 
Massachusetts trust man who 
is now president of a New 
York trust company. 

Many of the demands made 
upon a trust man are unreasonable. He 
is expected to make brick without 
straw —to supply income when there is 
no principal to produce it. He is ex- 
pected to ignore the law and the terms 
of wills and trust agreements to meet 
the wishes of beneficiaries. He is 
blamed for everything that goes wrong 
in connection with an _ estate or 
trust, whether it be a clerical error 
or the failure of a company to pay 
dividends. 

A trust man whose patience is tried, 
and tried it will be if he is a trust man, 
should reassure himself with this 
thought: If all beneficiaries of estates 
and trusts were satisfied with the terms 
of the wills and trust agreements, if all 
of them had good dispositions and 
sound judgment and if all of them were 
thrifty and economical, there would 
be less need of the services of trust 
men. The more unreasonable, disa- 
greeable, improvident beneficiaries are, 
the greater the opportunity for a 
sympathetic, patient, and yet firm 
trust man. Remember, ‘They that be 


(Continued on page 58) 
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© KEYSTONE 


In the Mint in London, automatic counting and weighing machines reject coins 
that are not within the weight limit 


Without leaving their cars, motorists in 

Terre Haute, Ind., may transact their 

business with the Citizens National Bank 

through this special outside  teller’s 
window 


Open counters and open quarters for the officers 
in the new Fisher Building branch of the First 
National Bank of Detroit, help to create an 
atmosphere at once rich and homelike. The 
designers’ instructions were for ‘‘a place where 
a man will feel like sitting down.’ Walls are 
paneled to the ceiling with Australian lacewood 
relieved by pilasters of black marble 
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© INTERNATIONAL 
Clarence Brown, of Los Angeles, instituted 
a test case of the negotiability of a check 
sent by telephoto when he presented the 
document at his bank and the bank 
refused payment. It is said to be the first 
paper of the kind to be transmitted by the 

Western Union 


The military guard of the Federal Reserve Bank, Cleveland—all ex-service men and 
expert shots and each man holding a commission as a state policeman 


Sixty-fifth anniversary week of the First National 

Bank, of Louisville—President Embry L. Swearin- 

gen with some of the girls of the receiving line, 

and one of the historical exhibits of world war 
posters 
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ranslated °from the Greek 


Consider Louie’s Restaurant and 


friend, Louie the Greek, who 

had been a bank janitor, hap- 

pened to be the nephew on 

whom a $20,000 inheritance dropped. 

The death, in Athens, of an uncle whom 

he had never seen, naturally pros- 

trated Louie. It seemed that a venture 

in the restaurant business was the only 
thing that would assuage his grief. 

Now, Louie had some funny ideas. 
Louie said: ““The restaurant business 
is different. Eating is a public neces- 
sity. It is not right to deny food to 
a young man just getting a start, just 
because he can pay only a penny or 
two. Further, some day this young 
man is going to get a better job, then 
we will have his trade. Even if he 
never can pay us much, still he may 
have friends whom he will bring in — 
you cannot figure the value of a cus- 
tomer merely by his own trade. 

“What if he does take a chair 
wanted by a paying customer? Or 
break a few dishes occasionally? I was 
once poor myself. I, Louie, will never 
have it said that Louie’s restaurant 
caters only to the rich. I want every 
one, who needs food, to feel that he is 
at home here. Besides, I always did 
want to be president of the biggest 
restaurant in town.” 

So Louie opened his restaurant. 
Hours were from 9:00 to 6:00. 

“Why don’t you let your customers 
eat their dinners at a more convenient 
hour?” said I. 

“The work of a restaurant is not 
completed,”” solemnly replied Louie, 
“when the doors are closed. Remember 
the dishes must be washed. Besides, 
we have a side door that you can get in 
if you really have to eat late.” 

It was a popular restaurant. You 
could eat what you wanted —any num- 
ber of courses, any quantity. When you 
left, you dropped in a box at the door 
whatever you wanted to pay. There 
was no compulsion as to amount, 
except sometimes if you didn’t drop 
anything in the box, you would receive 
through the mail a very politely 
worded note: “Our by-laws provide 
that we are not to serve meals unless 
the customer deposits cash.”” Chances 
are that you stormed into the restau- 
rant with fire in your eye. Louie would 
apologize and summon the trembling 
waiter: “I want you to understand no 
more notices are to be sent to my good 
friend, John Smith. Don’t you know 


the Cost of Accounts in the Bank 


By Frank Loomis Beach 


that he is a brother-in-law of H. M. 
Vanderwhip who eats here regularly 
and always pays?” 

Some of us protested to Louie that 
this program of running a restaurant 
—eat all you want, pay as little as you 
want—couldn’t go on. This is the 
way he answered: “If we started 
charging customers according to what 
they ate, we would lose a lot of our 
regular eaters. Competition is too 
strong in the restaurant business. We 
cannot take a chance. Besides, who 
can figure out accurately what it costs 
to serve a meal? Sure, you can figure 
out what food costs raw, though even 
there, you can’t be too sure, for some 
of the food might spoil and then there 
is a saving if you buy in quantities. 
But leave the food part out. That is 
only a part. How about my chef’s 
salary, printing the menus, rent, light, 
heat, waiters’ salaries—why, who can 
tell how much should go against each 
meal? It is just a lot of theory. I’m 
too practical a business man to drive 
away customers just because of book- 
keeping theory.” 


WHEN Louie had been janitor at the 

bank, he had always heard all of 
the business men say it pays to adver- 
tise. So Louie purchased a quarter page 
of solemn dignity. There was a list of 
directors. I told Louie that I had 
never heard of any of his directors. He 
answered, “That makes no difference. 
I don’t know any of the directors whose 
names they used to publish at the 
bank.”’ 

Below his list of directors came a 
financial statement. Cash in bank, 
food on hand, furniture and fixtures, 
$1.00, and capping it all in black type, 
‘‘Accounts Payable $30,000.” When 
we asked him why he emphasized his 
liabilities, he answered: ‘‘Why, the 
smartest men in town do that. Don’t 
all the banks advertise their deposits?” 

Louie’s ad was magnificently digni- 
fied. So much so that after the novelty 
had worn off no one read it except the 
credit men at the grocery firms and 
Louie’s competitors. 

Then a new business man and copy- 
writer got on the job. He used to bea 
friend of Louie’s while Louie was still 
a bank janitor. The statement of 


assets and liabilities, even the names 
of directors, grew rare. Instead — 

We already have 10,000 eaters. 
Start eating here. 

No person’s purse too small. 

Service with a Smile. 

Your opening Meal may be had for 
as Little as One Cent. 

A Fountain Pen Given to Every 
Man, Woman or Child who Takes his 
First One Cent Meal Here. 

Well, Louie’s restaurant boomed. It 
had the biggest business in town. There 
was a tremendous jam at noon time, 
the people dropped their money in the 
box and left as much or as little as they 
wanted to and the surprising thing is 
that Louie made some money. It is 
true he didn’t make as much money as 
he would have made if he had zut his 
inheritance into some good stock, but 
he got by and won the honor of getting 
his name on the calling lists of all the 
charity drives. As he still published 
his financial statement, he was taxed 
more than any of the other restaurants 
in town. There were plenty of new 
customers, but the profits didn’t come 
in very well. 

If Louie made any mistake in his 
policy of running a restaurant, possibly 
it was because he did not consider 
the other side of the story. It is im- 
portant to consider the other side. 

The other side of the story for Louie 
was that some of his best customers, 
who could and did pay well for their 
meals, began to tire of waiting in line. 
They didn’t say much about it be- 
cause they liked Louie, but they started 
dropping in for lunch in some of the 
less-congested restaurants. 

Finally Louie thought that maybe 
he had better find out what it cost to 
serve a meal. Then he could ask some 
of the one-cent, two-cent and five-cent 
customers to pay somewhere near cost. 
If they did so, Louie then could give 
better service to his good paying cus- 
tomers. Maybe Leuie wasn’t a fool 
after all. So Louie brought in a cost 
expert. This man was a real expert — 
in other words, just an ordinary chap 
away from home. 

The first thing he did was to get an 
accurate statement, itemized in some 
detail, of the total yearly cost of the 
business. This wasn’t very difficult 
because Louie already had most of the 
figures. 

In addition to his table service, 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


Louie had a bakery goods section in 
which he sold cakes and bread and the 
like. The cost expert took the itemized 
list of expenses and drew a couple of 
blank columns down the right-hand 
side of the sheet. The first of these 
new columns he labeled “Restaurant 
Proper” and the second column he 
labeled “Bakery.” Then this expert 
took each item of expense and dis- 
tributed it as fairly as he could between 
the two departments. For example, 
when he came to rent, he figured up 
the per cent of the total floor space 
occupied by each of the two depart- 
ments and used these percentage figures 
for distributing the rental cost. This 
same percentage of floor space served 
as a fairly good index for distribut- 
ing quite a number of other items, 
such as the light, heat, and jani- 
tor’s service. Some items, like 
printing the menu, were easy 
because they all went against 
the restaurant. 

With items like advertis- 
ing and Louie’s salary, the 
expert estimated approxi- 
mately the proportion of 
benefit that each one of the 
departments received and 
made an arbitrary split be- 
tween them. It might have 
been possible to get from 
Louie a record, by fifteen- 
minute periods, of how he 
distributed his time—but the 
expert didn’t regard this as abso- 
lutely essential. By some observa- 
tion and common sense he was able 
to distribute all of the expenses be- 
tween the two departments. The time 
to make this distribution took only a 
few hours. Of course, no other man 
doing the work independently would 
have gotten exactly the same results. 
The important point, however, was 
that all the expenses were distributed, 
and were distributed on a fairly reason- 
able basis. 

With the expenses of the restaurant 
department segregated from those of 
the bakery, the expert started the 
problem of getting the cost per meal. 
He got a record of all meals served for 
the year and the number of portions of 
each kind served. 


HE figured that it cost him fifteen 
cents to get ready to serve each meal. 
This included linen, silverware, seating 
space for the diner, etc. The cost 
expert multiplied the number of meals 
served in a year by fifteen cents, sub- 
tracted this total from the expenses, 
leaving a balance that was to be dis- 
tributed on a portion basis. Then he 
distributed his remaining cost between 
the different kinds of portions served 
and divided by the number of portions 
to get a unit cost. 
From then on, his problem was 
Simple. He could take any meal and 


determine what it had cost him and 
know whether the amount the diner 
was paying was covering his cost or not. 


* %* * 


The bank furnishes its customers 
with a safe place to keep money, a 
means of making payments even at a 
distance in the exact amount, prac- 
tically without risk of holdup or of 
theft. It furnishes the customer checks 
and a pass book and gives him every 
month a statement of all transactions. 
This costs the bank money. The de- 
positor pays the bank by permitting 


the banker to rent to borrowers the 
depositor’s balance. 

Until recently the depositor could 
eat as much as he wanted to —that is, 
issue as many checks as he desired, at 
the cost of the bank stationery, book- 
keeping, teller and other expenses, and 
could pay as little as he wanted. That 
is to say, he could leave in the bank an 
average collected balance of perhaps 
only $10—and in many communities 
almost half of the accounts have no 
more than $10. On this amount, after 
allowing for reserves, the bank earns 
about forty-five cents in a year —less 
than four cents a month. Very few 
banks earn more than this, most of 
them less. This is gross earnings 
merely, taking off the losses and ex- 
pense of investing the money. In 
other words, the forty-five cents is 
what the depositor dropped in the box 
at the door of the restaurant after 
eating there for a year. 

One of the jokers is that the depositor 
may have thought that he paid the 
banker many times this forty-five 
cents. Suppose this $10 depositor was 
a representative of a San Francisco 
company and every two weeks he 
received a $200 salary check drawn on 
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the Wells Fargo Bank in San Fran- 
cisco. The local bank credited this 
$200 check to the depositor’s account 
and the depositor started drawing 
checks, though the bank did not get 
the use of the $200 until five days later. 
Five days is the time it takes for a 
check to go to San Francisco and be 
paid. 

Now, the depositor was not par- 
ticularly to blame for not knowing that 
his balance averaged only $10. This 
delay in collection, or float as the 
banker terms it, did not show up on 
his statement. The statement on the 
face of it would have averaged better 
than $75, but that isn’t all —one of the 
$200 pay checks was always deposited 

on the last day of the month. As 

statements were issued at the end 

of the month, the closing balance 
and the opening balance nat- 
urally were always over $200. 

Yet the average balance the 

bank had to invest was only 
$10. Had the depositor 
known the facts, probably 
he would have been willing 
to admit that $10 was a 
little too small a balance 
to justify his keeping an 
account in the bank and ex- 
pecting the bank to do the 
bookkeeping of forty or fifty 
checks a month—and the 
average cost of handling each 
check issued by such a customer 
would range probably between 
five and nine cents. If the matter 
were brought to the depositor’s atten- 
tion, probably he would be perfectly 
willing to increase his balance or re- 
duce the number of checks he wrote, 
or, if neither plan were convenient, 
to pay the bank a reasonable amount 
for the service it was giving him. 
Of course, there might be a few 
depositors to whom this program 
would have to be explained in con- 
siderable detail. One of the ex- 
pressions you used to hear was “I’m 
a good customer of the bank. I send 
$50,000 a year through that insti- 
tution.”” Such a customer had never 
been told, in terms that he could under- 
stand, that the bank doesn’t earn 
money on what goes through the insti- 
tution, but only on what remains there 
long enough so that it can be invested. 
It is the average collected balance that 
counts. 

When I was in the bank I remember 
a man coming in to ask some unusual 
favor. As this would have involved 
some expense for us, I asked: “Have 
you an account?” “No, but my 
family all cash their checks here.” 

Before installing a system to control 
the cost of bank checking accounts, 
the banker should first ask ‘“‘What use 
am I going to make of this information? 
Am I going to use it to close out ac- 
counts that aren’t profitable, or to 


(Continued on page 52) 
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T first glance, the cotton crop 
may seem of prime importance 
and deserving of first considera- 

tion in the United States on account of 
its large annual returns and its leader- 
ship in this country’s export trade, but 
from the point of view of capital invest- 
ment, of labor employment, and of 
value added through manufacture, the 
cotton manufacturing industry holds 
an equally important place as an 
economic factor in this country, not to 
mention its leading position in the 
industrial life of Great Britain and in 
international markets. 

Cotton goes through many processes 
before it fulfills its final destiny as 
wearing apparel or in one of the many 
other products for which cotton is 
adapted. The raw cotton arrives at 
the mill in big hard lumps which must 
be broken up. This breaking up 
process is done first by a machine called 
a bale breaker, then by a bale opener. 
In a mixing bin the different kinds of 
cotton are mixed in the right propor- 
tions to produce the kind of yarn 
desired. A machine called a picker 
loosens up the cotton and turns it out 
in a soft flat sheet known as a lap. 
The intermediate picker and finisher 
picker loosen up the fibers still more 
and beat out whatever dust or other 
foreign matter may still cling to the 
cotton. If the cotton is very dirty, it 
is passed through additional inachines 
called scutchers. 

A carding machine combs out the 
laps of cotton, lays the fibers approxi- 
mately parallel to one another and 
condenses the lap into a soft untwisted 
rope, which is called a sliver. Six or 
eight of these slivers are combined into 
one on the drawing frame and by being 
passed through several pairs of rollers 


Field Cotton 


Manufacture 


The Textile Industry, 
North and South, as a 
Great Economic Factor 


By A. L. White 


(Photographs by Ewing Galloway) 
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until the one sliver 
is about the diame- 
ter of one of the 
original slivers. On 
a fly or slubbing 
frame, this sliver is 
drawn out into a 
still smaller diame- 
ter and given a slight 
twist so that it can 
be subjected to more 
strain without break- 
ing. Next comes the 
roving frame which 


if 


combines two slub- 
bings into one and 
twists them. The 
rovings are spun 
spinning machine. 

Frequently the yarn is marketed as 
it comes from the spinning machine, 
wound on cones, tubes or bobbins, but 
more generally it is put up for shipment 
in skeins. Yarns are divided into two 
principal classes — warp yarns and weft, 
or filling, yarns. The warp threads are 
those that run lengthwise of the fabric. 
Because they must bear considerable 
strain during the weaving process, they 
must be hard-twisted and strong. They 
are stretched taut in the loom, and 
shuttles containing the filling yarns 
pass over and under them. As the 
filling threads, usually referred to as 
picks, do not undergo the strain that 
the warp threads sustain, they may be 
more loose and less twisted. 

For market purposes, yarns are 
graded primarily according to the 
number of hanks of 840 yards each to 
the pound. A yarn running 840 yards 
to the pound is No. 1, or simply 1’s; 
1,680 yards to the pound, No. 2, or 2’s; 
and soon. These numbers are referred 
to as counts and there are three classi- 


into yarn on a 


The cloth on rolls pre 
machine — American 


ratory to passing through the singeing 
inting Company, Fall River, Mass. 


fications: low count, high count, and 
medium count yarns. According to the 
classification set by the United States 
Government, coarse yarns include 20’s 
and under, medium, 21’s to 40’s, and 
fine yarns 40’s and over. Counts above 
200’s are used only in the finest kind of 
lace specialties. Only,a few woven 
fabrics are made from yarns finer than 
100’s, and more than 90 per cent of the 
yarns spun in the United States are 
under 40’s. Some American mills are 
equipped to spin as high as 200’s but 
they rarely do spin above 80’s. 


the modern mill all the weaving 

processes are performed by highly 
efficient machinery. Most cotton cloths 
come from the loom in a rough unfin- 
ished state, of a dirty yellow-gray 
color, known as gray goods. These 
goods must be bleached, dyed, printed, 
or otherwise finished before they are 
ready for the retail trade. 

These are the processes through which 
cotton must pass before it reaches the 
finished state. All these processes are 
accomplished by the use of the most 
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The Pee-Dee cotton mills in picturesque setting, Rockingham, N. C. 


modern and improved types of ma- 
chinery, and the methods now em- 
ployed are a far cry from the manner 
in which cotton cloth was evolved in 
the beginning of the industry. 

The history of cotton manufacturing 
dates back over 3,000 years in India, 
and in Europe to the Tenth Century 
when the Moors introduced the in- 
dustry into Spain. While during the 
period from the Tenth to the Sixteenth 
Century important textile industries 
existed in Greece, Italy, Flanders and 
England, still the manufacture of 
cotton goods in Europe did not develop 
to sufficient importance successfully to 
compete with Indian cloth until well 
into the Seventeenth Century. By 
the middle of that century the cotton 
industry was firmly established in 
Lancashire, England, where it has 
thrived from that time forth. 


UP to the middle of the Eighteenth 

Century the methods used in manu- 
facturing cotton were very primitive. 
The spinning of yarn was a cottage 
industry, done on a spinning wheel by 
women. The yarn spun by the 
cottagers was bought by skilled weavers, 
who sometimes, also, employed women 
to spin for them. Or often a whole 
family might be engaged in the work, 
the children picking over the cotton, 
the women and older girls doing the 
carding and spinning, and the men 
weaving on hand looms. The weavers 
would sell the cloth to merchants. A 
later system was for the merchant to 
give out warps and raw cotton to the 
weavers, receiving them back again in 
the form of cloth, and paying for the 
carding, roving, spinning and weaving. 
Then there grew up a class of middle- 
men, called ‘“fustian-masters,’”’ who 


furnished the weaver with the warp 
and raw cotton, paid him for the spin- 
ning and weaving, and received back 
the gray or unfinished cloth, which they 
The mer- 


sold to the merchants. 


chants, in turn, had this cloth finished 
and dyed and sold it to the mercers or 
retailers. Under these primitive and 
slow conditions, the cotton manufac- 
turing industry grew until it became 
of considerable importance in the eco- 
nomic life of England, but its develop- 
ment was retarded by the limitations 
of the spinning wheel. 

Then in the Eighteenth Century 
came machinery. First the flying 
shuttle was invented. Next a device 
known as a drop box, to hold several 
shuttles with threads of different col- 
ors, made possible quicker changes in 
weaving cloths of more than one color. 
In 1760 the swivel loom was introduced 
into England from Holland. By its 
use several narrow pieces of cloth 
could be woven at the same time. 
Then came the harness-loom for weav- 
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ing figured goods, and this was super- 
seded by the Jacquard loom. 

The loom was improved more rapidly 
than the spinning wheel, with the 
result that weavers found difficulty in 
getting enough yarn to keep them 
busy. Consequently, attention was 
turned to improving the spinning wheel 
and in 1764 the spinning jenny was 
invented. This machine twisted several 
threads at one time, whereas the old 
spinning wheel twisted only one. The 
spinning jenny, with improvements, 
was used until the invention of the 
spinning mule. This latter machine, 
with its many improvements, is still 
used in England and to some extent in 
the United States, although generally 
in this country it has been supplanted 
by the ring spinner, which is much more 
rapid and economical than the mule 
spinner but, it is generally conceded, 
does not spin so soft and even a yarn. 

Again came improvements in the 
loom, and in 1787 the power loom was 
invented and by slow degrees supplanted 
the old hand loom. The power loom 
has been improved from time to time 
until today it is an automatic machine 
of very high efficiency. 

In the course of these inventions, 
the English cotton industry grew 
rapidly until England became the 
greatest cotton manufacturing country 
in the world. In the middle of the 
eighteenth century about 30,000 people 
were engaged in the cotton manufac- 
turing industry in and around Man- 
chester. Now in Lancashire about 
500,000 people are directly engaged in 
the spinning and weaving of cotton. 
Considering the difference in the speed 
of the present highly efficient ma- 
chinery compared to the old spinning 
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wheel and hand loom, the increase in 
the number of workers is only a slight 
indication of the tremendous increase 
in the volume of manufacturing. 

Just as Liverpool is the world’s 
leading market for raw cotton, so 
Manchester is the world’s greatest 
market for cotton cloth. But the 
production in England is now finding 
a rival in that of the United States. 
In fact, cotton manufacturing is grow- 
ing faster in the United States than in 
England, and already the mills of this 
country consume a greater quantity 
of raw cotton and produce a greater 
poundage of cloth than the English 
mills, but they are still behind in the 
number of spindles and in yardage. 
The production in the United States 
runs a higher proportion in heavy 
cottons, and England is still ahead of 
the United States in the production of 
fine goods. 

As far as is known, the first attempt 
at cotton manufacturing in this country 
was at Beverly, Mass., in 1787, but this 
attempt failed on account of inadequate 
machinery. In 1790, a mill was estab- 
lished and successfully operated at 
Pawtucket, R. I., with machinery con- 
structed on the principle of that used 
in England. The twenty-four spindles 
in this mill might be termed the an- 
cestors in the United States of the more 
than thirty-four million spindles now 
used in the American cotton industry. 
In 1819 a group of Boston men erected 
the first mills at Lowell, Mass., which 
at that time was a barren district the 
few inhabitants of which supported 
themselves principally by fishing in the 
Concord and Merrimac Rivers. From 
these small beginnings grew up a great 
industry in this country, which has 
formed the basis for the activity and 
prosperity of many cities, towns and 
villages. The cotton mills now in 


operation in this country represent 
investments of several billion dollars. 

In the quarter of a century from 
1900 to 1925 the cotton manufacturing 
industry of the whole world greatly 
increased. In the number of spindles 
Great Britain still leads, with about 
sixty million. The United States has 
about thirty-eight million, France and 
Germany each ten million spindles, 
India about eight million, Italy and 
Japan each about four and a half 
million, and China around three and a 
half million. 


IN giving figures applying to the cot- 

ton manufacturing industry in the 
United States, the classifications made 
by the Census Bureau are followed. 
They do not include cotton knit goods, 
which are classified by the Census 
Bureau under “Knit Goods.” If these 
goods were included in the listings of 
cotton goods, they would greatly swell 
the total figures. In 1925, the last 
year for which census figures have been 
given, 1,366 establishments were pro- 
ducing cotton goods as their principal 
products. The cotton goods industry 
is defined as embracing mills en- 
gaged primarily in any of the processes 
preparatory to spinning, in spinning, 
or in weaving piece goods. The out- 
put of the cotton goods mills was 
valued at $1,714,367,787, and the 
number of wage earners in the mills, 
exclusive of salaried employees, was 
around 450,000, with the total wages 
amounting to $353,882,870. In addi- 
tion there were about 14,000 salaried 
employees in the industry. The in- 
dustry is spread over thirty states, but 
is mostly conducted in New England 
and the southern cotton-bearing states. 

For many years New England was 
the center of the cotton manufacturing 


industry of the United States, but 
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recently it has been forced to share 
honors with the cotton producing states 
of the South. 

In the North the progress of the 
industry was continuous but in the 
South there was considerable fluctua- 
tion up to the time of the Civil War; 
then, of course, the industry was 
destroyed in the southern states, but 
it slowly revived and since 1890 it has 
grown rapidly and continuously. Up 
to 1914, however, the southern mills 
were only fairly successful. Then, from 
1914 to 1921, anyone with a few 
spindles, either North or South, could 
make a profit, and during these years 
of prosperity the southern mills became 
firmly established. The slump of 1921 
disclosed the fact that the southern 
mills could lower wages and operating 
costs more readily and with less loss 
than the northern mills. Since that 
time the southern trek has been on, 
with a gradual shifting of the industry 
from New England to the South. 

Many causes have been ascribed for 
this southward trek. The cost of 
living in the South is said to be lower 
than in the North; consequently, 
labor costs are lower in proportion. 
Then, too, the southern mills are 
fortunate in being able to draw upon 
native white labor. Many of the 
operatives have lived in the mountains 
and undergone hardships, and they 
appreciate the advantages offered by 
the mill towns in the way of good 
schools and some social advantages 
They all can speak English and under- 
stand instructions, so can easily be 
taught the work in the mills. Negro 
help is usually used in the southern 
mills only in the picker room, boiler 
house and dyehouse, where they are 
separated from the white operatives. 

This item of lower labor costs is the 
principal advantage which the South 

(Continued on page 38) 


Another mill in North Carolina which state is winning from Massachusetts some of her fame as a cotton textile center 
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Racketeers 


Dealing With the 
“Good Customers’ 
Who Demand Orders 


(Anonymous ) 


OME day a gentleman talented in 
musical composition will write an 
opera around the present day 

racketeer. Then our grandsons will 
climb into evening dress and sit 
through scenes showing a tough look- 
ing gentleman with sweater and auto- 
matic laying down the law to a cringing 
business man, while a chorus of lesser 
racketeers sings of the joys of bomb 
throwing. To our children’s children 
the racketeer may be a romantic per- 
sonage, but to the present generation 
of business men he is a nuisance and 
deserves no sympathy. With the 
fact that the racketeer is a nuisance 
and a menace, no one is more familiar 
than the banker. This statement may 
come as a surprise to those who 
imagine that the racketeer confines his 
efforts exclusively to the dry cleaning, 
tailoring, undertaking and _ kindred 
businesses of our larger cities. 

It is only within the last year or two 
that the public has been aware of the 
racketeer, but the time when he first 
started to snap at the flanks of the 
banker dates back many years. He 
never uses the term racketeer in his 
banking activities but disguises him- 
self as “‘a customer of the bank.” His 
method of operation is something like 
this: The bank purchasing agent re- 
ceives a call from a man whose business 
card. reads “coin wrappers, printing, 
liquid soap, signs,” or some other 
article that the bank buys regularly. 

As a salesman he is a flop because he 
devotes 1 per cent of his time to the 
product and 99 per cent to a recital of 
what a valuable customer he is to the 
bank. As a general rule his business is 
confined to a $300 checking account 
and a $57 savings account in his wife’s 
name. 

The general tenor of his visit is that, 
being a good customer, he is entitled to 
some of the bank’s orders for the prod- 
uct he sells. “‘Some,”’ according to his 
estimate, means 75 per cent of the 
orders. Most of his competitors, by the 
Way, usually bank at the same financial 
stitution and all are in the habit of 
wailing for a lion s share of the orders. 
No banker, no matter how dexterous 
he is with figures, can divide 100 per 
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cent of his orders for liquid soap for 
instance, by eight liquid soap peddlers 
and still get 75 per cent of the total as 
a result. This problem has caused 
many a banker great mental anguish. 

When the purchasing agent explains 
that his bank is getting a good product 
at a rock bottom price from the present 
source of supply, the racketeer goes 
into action. 

“What! no orders? Very well. 
Your president shall hear of this. My 
account will be closed out today. My 
wife will take hers out too —so will my 
sisters and my cousins and my aunts, 
to say nothing of the neighbors and 
my lodge brothers. A word from me 
and so many persons will close out 
accounts that your bank will totter. 
Brother, I have influence and I intend 
to use it.” 

And the sad part of it is that presi- 
dent, vice-presidents, and purchasing 
agent believes all this ‘““applesauce”’ and 
do all in their power to pacify the 
racketeer-customer. Eventually he 
gets his order. The banker loses some 
self-respect and some money which he 
could have saved had he placed the 
order where he wanted to. 


OW is the bank to stamp out this 

evil? Fortunately the majority of 
salesmen-customers confine their con- 
versation to the merits of their wares. 
It is only the few who work the 
“influence racket’? and do all the 
damage. Many talks with bankers in 
various parts of the country have con- 
vinced me that the extent of anyone’s 
influence with his bank is in direct 
ratio to the size of the business there 
in hisown name. The most trouble he 
can cause his bank, should he proceed 
with his threats, is to take out his own 


He should be im- 
mortalized in 
opera for posterity 


account and possibly that of his wife. 
The sooner the banker calls the bluff 
of these few customers who try to tell 
him how to run his business, the sooner 
will he be in a position to make great 
savings on his yearly expenditures. 


“We gave this problem much 
thought” said a vice-president of an 
Ohio bank. ‘We realized that we 
would do the wrong thing no matter 
what course we took. We were bound 
to incur some ill will somewhere along 
the line, so we picked the least objec- 
tionable method and stuck to it. First, 
we told our purchasing agent that he 
was the boss in his department and that 
he was privileged to buy wherever he 
could get the best goods at the best 
prices. However, we did make two 
requests of him—that he buy in the 
territory which we served and that, all 
other things being equal, he buy from 
bank customers. 

“Both requests were logical. Orders 
to factories in our territory would keep 
business moving, consequently our 
bank would benefit by general business 
conditions. If several companies quoted 
the same price for the same product, it 
was only natural to place the order 
with the company that banked with 
us. If several identical bidders were 
customers, the purchasing agent exer- 
cised his own judgment in placing the 
job, because he knows from experience 
which company will give him the best 
service. We lost a little business when 
we explained our policy to salesmen, 
but not much. We gained a lot in 
being able to buy at what we knew was 
a reasonable price. Then, too, there is 
a certain satisfaction in knowing that 
we place orders according to our own 
wishes and not at the demand of some 
voluble salesman, whose cousin lives 
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next door to a man who is a director 
of our bank. 

The purchasing agent of a large trust 
company in Michigan smiled when 
asked how he handled the threatening 
customer. ‘“‘We call his bluff right at 
the start,” he said. “I go so far as to 
keep a pad of withdrawal blanks at my 
desk and offer to help him go through 
the formality of closing out all the 
accounts that he asserts he can in- 
fluence. It is surprising to know how 
far these gentlemen back down when 
we pin them to the wall. As an example 
we took competitive bids some time 
ago on a cleaning operation which 
would cost the 
bank about $100. 
One cleaning com- 
pany in particular 
was the highest 
bidder but made 
strenuous efforts 
to get the busi- 
ness. The sales- 
man did his best 
to browbeat me 
and, failing to 
make an impres- 
sion, he returned 
with his sales 
manager and the 
president of his 
company. All 
three put the 
screws on and 
worked the influ- 
ence racket over- 
time. We were 
told that our bank 
would lose the cus- 
tomary number of 
accounts if this 
company did not 
get the business 
and the president clinched his argu- 
ment by saying that he would induce 
his wealthy father-in-law to transfer 
his banking business to a competitor. 
Things looked dark for our bank but 
we refused to give ground. Today 
everything is calm again and a check- 
up on our books shows that we lost no 
business at all.” 


HERE are some banks that buy 

without taking into consideration 
the banking affiliations of the company 
from which they purchase. Obviously, 
a policy like this cannot be adopted 
overnight. A publicity manager who 
buys large quantities of printing and 
advertising for his bank, told of his 
experience in following such a policy. 

“We give business to our friends if 
their price is in line. « n the other hand, 
we purchase strictly on a price and 
quality basis and if our friends are out 
of line on these counts, no matter how 
regrettable it might seem to them, they 
lose the business. Of course, this 
policy is certain to steer us into snags 
sometimes, but so is the policy of 


giving business to our customers 
whether or not they are in line with 
other competitors. The first method is 
unquestionably the business one and I 
do not think the hope of getting busi- 
ness from our bank is the cause of these 
vendors placing their accounts with us. 
They select our bank because it serves 
them effectively and, while naturally 
they would be glad to get considera- 
tion, all other things being equal, they 
are not offended if they fail to get a 
contract on a straightforward business 
basis.” 

It is possible to adopt a “hard- 
boiled”’ buying policy, as was found by 


one large trust company. Strange to 
say, this company voluntarily gave up 
this method for one where the vendors 
would stand a better chance. For the 
last fifteen or sixteen years, purchases 
for this bank were handled by a pur- 
chasing agent who dealt only with his 
small circle of friends. The circle was 
so small that one printer, for example, 
got almost all of the bank’s printing. 
Other items were placed with one or 
two companies that sold the material 
needed and in almost all instances, 
jobs were ordered without first asking 
competitive bids. Customers of the 
bank knew of this situation and tried 
repeatedly to get orders but with no 
luck. Naturally there was some dis- 
satisfaction and grumbling but so far 
as I know, no customer ever took his 
account away because he was not 
getting business. Recently the pur- 
chasing department was reorganized 
and the new purchasing agent believed 
that orders should be placed on com- 
petitive bids. Now any sign painter, 
printer, broom salesman, etc., may bid 
on any job placed by that bank. The 
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bidder need not be a customer. The 
purchasing agent makes it clear, how- 
ever, that they have only one chance 
to make good. If their service or 
quality does not measure up to stand- 
ard on the first job, they are given no 
more chances to bid. 


HE vice-president of a New York 

bank solves his buying problem in 
an ingenious way. Tothesalesman who 
works the influence racket and insists 
that the bank split its orders, the vice- 
president reads him a little lecture 
something like this: ““Your company 
does its banking business with us be- 
cause, presum- 
ably, our bank can 
give you better 
financial service 
than our competi- 
tors. If you felt 
you could get a 
better banking 
connection some- 
where else in town, 
I am sure your 
company would 
transfer its busi- 
ness to that bank, 
regardless of 
whether we 
bought anything 
from you or not. 
The purchasing 
department of our 
bank has the same 
policy. We buy 
from your com- 
petitor because we 
honestly believe 
he has a_ better 
product at a 
better price than 
yours. It is of 
course unfortunate, from your stand- 
point, that we feel this way but we 
must operate upon a businesslike basis 
and watch the pennies just as closely 
as your company does. There are five 
companies in this town selling the line 
of goods you handle. We will agree to 
split our orders five ways if you will 
persuade your company to do its 
banking business with five banks in our 
city.” 

This vice-president knew, of course, 
that no business house would go to the 
inconvenience of dealing with five 
banks just for the satisfaction ol 
getting a share of the orders from one 
bank. When this idea was impressed 
upon the salesman, he realized how 
foolish it was to insist that the bank 
split its orders. 

As a matter of fact, with one ex- 
ception, I have never heard of a com- 
pany that split its banking business 
among all the banks in town so that it 
could use its banking connections as 4 
lever to get business. The exception 
was a small sign shop and the total 
account carried in each of the seven 


(Continued on page 59) 


‘I go so far as to keepa 
pad of withdrawal blanks 
at my desk and offer to 
help him go-through the 
formality of closing out 
all the accounts he as- 
serts he can influence”’ 
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CLEARING HouSE 


—on the Air 


Results With 
Co-operative 
Broadcasting 


By A. T. Williams 


RIOR to 1928 a few individual 
Pp banks had tried broadcasting the 

message of thrift in a small and 
desultory way, but the heavy cost 
involved precluded the possibility of 
very advantageous results from broad- 
casting by only one bank. Then the 
New York savings bankers, in conven- 
tion the latter part of 1927, conceived 
the idea that by the participation of 
many savings banks the cost of broad- 
casting could be greatly reduced for 
each bank and a greater number of 
listeners-in could be reached. 

When the secretary of the Savings 
Banks Association of the State of New 
York investigated the possibilities of 
broadcasting, he found that it was 
feasible to blanket the entire State of 
New York through the three broad- 
casting stations of WEAF in New York 
City, WCY in Schenectady, and WGR 
in Buffalo. But radio waves are no 
respecters of state boundary lines, and 
further investigation revealed the fact 
that the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany has a chain known as the “Red 
Network”’ which uses eight broadcast- 
ing stations including, besides the three 
already named, one in Hartford, 
Connecticut, one in Providence, Rhode 
Island, two in the State of Massachu- 
setts, at Worcester and Boston, and one 
in Portland, Maine. These stations 
cover the whole territory in which 92 
per cent of all the mutual savings 
banks of the country are located. 

A plan was worked out to take in the 
mutual savings banks in the New 
England states, as well as New York 
and New Jersey, and their participa- 
tion was invited. At meetings held 
in Massachusetts and Connecticut, the 
scheme was enthusiastically approved. 

The plan as eventually consummated 
by the committees of the various state 
associations, was for a_ twenty-six 
Weeks’ program, given once a week 
over the eight broadcasting stations 
used by the National Broadcasting 
Company. The cost of the eight 


participate. 


And elsewhere : Mark B. Peck broadcasts the ‘‘Financial Independence”’ series of the Griswold- 


Twenty-nine 


First State Bank in Detroit 


stations was $860 per hour, with a 
discount of 5 per cent for twenty-six 
weeks. To this had to be added an 
estimated cost of $500 a week for the 
program talent and extra features on 
various occasions. 

The territory reached by the eight 
stations has 556 of the total number of 
604 mutual savings banks in the 
country. The plan was based upon 
the supposition that 70 per cent, or 
389 of the banks of the district, would 
As it worked out, 394 
banks joined in. The average deposits 
of these banks are $16,000,000 and 
for a bank having that amount of 
deposits the cost of broadcasting was 
figured at around $88 for the twenty- 
six weeks, or, as an officer of one of the 
banks figured it, a little more than one- 
half cent per depositor. Of course, the 
banks anticipated reaching not only 
a large proportion of their depositors 
but many other listeners-in. In all, the 
hook-up was accessible to over twenty 
million people. 


"THE station charges for broadcasting 

are cheaper on Monday and Friday 
evenings and between the hours of six 
and seven. Really, that dinner hour 
was the best time for the banks to 
present their program because the 
whole family is most likely to be 
assembled at that hour, and many 
families tune in on the radio during 
meals. So at first the banks chose the 
hour from six to seven on Friday 
evenings, and began offering their 
program in March, 1928. Later it was 
found that daylight saving adopted in 
some places, changed the meal time 
for those sections. Arrangements were 
made, therefore, to give the banks’ 


program for one-half hour from seven 
to seven-thirty on Monday evenings. 

Posters calling attention to the radio 
programs were made to be used by the 
banks, and officers of some of the 
banks adopted the method of mention- 
ing to various depositors who came 
into the bank, “We are going to be on 
the air tonight. You’d better listen 
in.” The association of the State of 
Massachusetts sent out free to its 
member banks large supplies of blotters 
telling about the radio broadcasting. 
These were distributed widely by the 
banks. One banker said that his 
bank used 10,000 of the blotters and 
found them very popular. 

Realizing that it is difficult to hold 
the attention of the average radio 
listener for any length of time with any 
sort of speech —except possibly during 
a political campaign —the banks wisely 
chose to offer a musical program, inter- 
spersed by a few pithy comments about 
their service and about thrift. The 
hour was termed the “‘Mutual Savings 
Banks Hour,” and a_ well-known 
orchestra, named for the purpose the 
“Mutual Savings Banks Orchestra,” 
was engaged. 

An advertising agency planned the 
programs four weeks in advance. Since 
the whole idea of radio advertising is 
to add point and force to other forms, 
the plan, naturally, was to have the 
radio programs tie in with the methods 
of advertising already used by the 
banks. The text was handled by an 
announcer of each station, who was 
posted with the few facts that the 
banks wished to get over to their 
public. A slogan “Put your savings in 
a savings bank,” was skillfully woven 
into the speeches, driving home the 
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idea by reiteration. After the announ- 
cer introduced the program, a well 
chosen musical selection was rendered, 
then the announcer made a few com- 
ments, then followed another musical 
number, then another announcement. 

One of the incidentals arising from 
the radio programs was the fact that 
the banks received free announcements 
in the newspapers in the regular radio 
program listings, and the idea of the 
“mutual savings banks” was brought 
persistently before the public. 

As with motion picture advertising, 
the tangible results in dollars and cents 
of radio broadcasting are difficult to 
check up. So in regard to the question 
of beneficial results obtained from this 
broadcasting campaign of the savings 
banks, opinions differ. One Maine 
banker asserted that he had received no 
favorable reactions in the form of com- 
ments or, apparently, in new business 
from his bank’s participation in putting 
on the programs. When pressed for 
further particulars of his advertising 
experience, however, he admitted that 
over many years he had been expend- 
ing several thousand dollars each year 
in advertising by the usual methods 
without receiving comments on the 
bank floor commending this advertis- 
ing, any more than he had on the radio 
broadcasting, for which for the twenty- 


six weeks—or half year—his bank’s 
quota had been in the neighborhood of 
only $180. 

On the other hand, many of the 
banks have reported very favorable 
comments on the bank floor, and the 
association has received many letters 
of congratulation and appreciation. 
One of the first letters that the associa- 
tion in New York received, congratu- 
lating it upon the excellence of the 
radio programs, was from Porto Rico. 
Then there was the elderly couple in 
Pennsylvania, two hundred miles away 
from the broadcasting station, who 
wrote to the association that they 
particularly enjoyed the Mutual Sav- 
ings Banks Hour, and always tuned in 
on it each week. 


FOR actual business, one banker re- 

ported a listener-in who said that he 
learned from the radio talk of the 
banks how he could get a house by 
placing a mortgage with the bank. 
Another radio fan on Long Island 
wrote to the association that after hear- 
ing one of the talks on thrift, he was so 
impressed that he opened a savings 
account in a savings bank. 

What more than these and many 
other responses to the broadcasting can 
be desired in the way of encouragement 
and appreciation? But in a new under- 
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taking of this kind, everything does 
not always work just as smoothly as 
the original plan may indicate. So 
there have been a few hitches in this 
scheme of broadcasting on such a large 
scale. In Rochester, for instance, 
which takes a very active part in 
association affairs, atmospheric condi- 
tions were such that the listeners-in 
on some nights could not get the 
program atall. In the neighborhood of 
Schenectady, radio fans always are 
making the complaint that when 
Schenectady is on the air, they cannot 
pick up the programs of other stations. 
Consequently, many of the towns in 
northern New York State have found 
it rather unsatisfactory trying to 
hear the Mutual Savings Banks 
Orchestra. 

A slight change in plan, therefore, is 
now being considered —that is, of try- 
ing out broadcasting in smaller units 
in such a way that the cost per bank 
will not be greatly increased. Possibly 
in this way each unit can better satisfy 
the needs of its own communities. 
Whatever plan is carried out, at any 
rate, for twenty-six weeks the mutual 
savings banks have been broadcasting 
their good will and sending out a sugar- 
coated message of thrift that could be 
taken by the recipient without disa- 
greeable reactions. 


Standardized Window Display 


AKE a total of thirty-three branch 

office windows requiring constant 
changes of display material. To this 
add the factor of a bewildering varia- 
tion in dimensions. Then consider 
that every display costs money —and 
the advertising budget has its breaking 
point. Now you have a nice little 
problem upon which to work in order 


to find the best way out. 


This is just the situation with which 
the writer has been struggling for some 
time in the hope of evolving a type of 
display entirely suitable but, at the 
same time, interchangeable and eco- 
nomical. While attractiveness and at- 
tention-getting value cannot be over- 
looked, it is essential to consider the 
costs —ranging from $10 to $15 for the 
average display. The ever present 
problem of interchangeability also 
complicates it. 

The display, as reproduced here, 
is the result of our efforts to standardize 
upon a display that would come reason- 
ably near to filling all the requirements. 
This display consists of a frame with 
a series of interchangeable cards. The 
frame is a cut-out replica of our main 
office building and stands forty-five 
inches high. The cards, which are 
changed every two weeks, are eighteen 
inches by twenty-four inches. The 
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Dime Savings Bank, Detroit 
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features 
of Dime. Bank Semis 


frames are equipped with an easel. 
Both frames and cards are made by 
the oil-paint silk-stencil method. 

Using a total of fifty cards of each de- 
sign —thirty-three in windows and the 
remainder displayed indoors —enables 
us to get the cost per card down to less 
than eighty cents each. This expense 
per window, compared with the cost 
of a more elaborate display ranging 
from $10 to $25 or with hand-lettered 
cards at $4 or $5 each, shows a con- 
siderable saving. There may be some 
minor disadvantages with this stand- 
ardized display but it possesses several 
very real advantages as follows: 

1 —Cost is reduced materially. 

2—The standardized frame appear- 
ing in all Dime Savings Bank branches 
throughout the city creates, we believe, 
a desirable tie-up. 

3—The advantage of repetition by 
delivering the same message in all 
branches simultaneously. 

4—A higher quality card and art- 
work available by this method. 

5—More durable than the hand- 
lettered, water-color card. 

6 —Economy of time in preparation 
and installation. 

7 —Elimination of time and expense 
required for transferring displays from 
one branch to another. 
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Individual Teller’s Trucks 


provide the best housing for these records 
They give: 


‘Protectionbecause they are under locked control of the eelller — with handling 
such transactions. 


Convenience —by bringing the material into the teller’s’ cage wilede customers can 
be served quickly. 


Capacity—because they provide adequate space, properly arranged, for all chefecords handled. 


Shaw-Walker makes to order all sorts of special teller’s trucks for Loamwaitid Discount, Col- 
lateral and Collection records. They also furnish complete layouts a all necessary system 
forms for operating these departments. .- 


Write today for information about these trucks and for sa fof Liability Ledger forms, 
Collateral Register records, Collection Manifold systems, etc. Address: SHAW-WALKER, 
Bank Department, Muskegon, Michigan. 


Special Bank Representatives in all Principal Cities 
Other Shaw-Walker Bank Equipment: Bookkeeping Desks, Forms for All Records, Filing Cabinets, 
Check Sorting Racks, Savings Ledger Desks 
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Super-Speed Protectograph—1200 checks an hour! 


TOMO 
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Todd Protectograph a1 


are everywhere safegua 
speed an 


Turovcuour the world, wherever checks are written, you wil 
find Todd Protectographs and Todd Check Signers in the ser: 
vice of modern business. Today more than a million Todd me 
chines are protecting funds in transit. They have an accepted, 
an established place in business routine. Not alone because of 
the security they bring to the use of checks—but for the saving 
of time; the saving of labor; and the simplification of routin 


they accomplish. They operate with modern speed! 
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The new Century Protectograph is a model graph 
of simplicity, balance and speed. It is considerelff nearly 
the greatest value ever offered in a moderatelff dustri 


priced check writer. Offices throughout the bust and re 


fast, versatile, adaptable machine. 


The Single-Unit Check Signer—1200 checks an hour! 


TODD SYSTEM OF 


The Protectograph  elimi- 
nates a large percentage of 
all check frauds by prevent- 
ing raised amounts. The 
Protectograph is made in a 
variety of models, one for 
every check-writing require- 
ment, priced from $22.50 up. 
Only Todd can make a Pro- 
tectograph. 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 


ness world have enthusiastically welcomed thi 


The Super-Speed Protectograph is everywhert 
in the service of these modern banks, industries 
and businesses that appreciate the economy 
amount-writing 1200 to 1500 checks an he". 
Wherever payroll checks, dividend checks o 
other checks in quantities are issued, the Super 
Speed will save time and labor, shorten routine 
and produce a handsome, unmistakable amout 
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CLEARING HOUSE Thirty-three 


C C The fast, versatile new Century Protectograph 


phand Check Signers 
uming checks with record 
am economy 


yu wilffline that immediately distinguishes a check as a representative 
1e ser-fof modern commerce. 


ld me-f¥ ~Todd Check Signers have relieved business executives of the 
epted fi tedious, time-wasting, expensive practice of signing checks by 
use offhand. The Single Voucher Unit, for offices of moderate size, 
saving signs 1200 checks an hour. The Six-Unit Check Signer signs 
‘outing§ 7500 to 9000 checks an hour. Think of what such speed saves in 
executives’ time. The signature may be combined with a photo- 
mod graph or characteristic symbol and is the most 
siderelf nearly non-counterfeitable known. Banks, in- 
eratelyf§ dustries, municipalities and public utilities use 
bus and recommend Todd Check Signers. 
ed thiff The Todd System of Check Protection is in- 
sparably associated with modern business effi- 
ywhereffciency. Consult a Todd representative, without 
lustrief§ obligation of course, on any question of check 
omy ofpreparation. If there is not a Todd office in your 
n hewrfRcity, address a letter to us. The Todd Company, 
cks ofProtectograph Division. (Established 1899.) 
Super § 1186 University Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. Sole 
routin§ makers of the Protectograph, Super-Safety 
amount Checks and Todd Greenbac Checks. 


The Six-Unit Check Signer—7500 to 9000 checks an hour: 


HECK PROTECTION 


: Greenbae Checks, with 
pitented _Self-canceling 
coe eliminate another 
* of many check losses 
Dreventing change of 
ts name, date and num- 
nd “counterfeiting.” 

printed or litho- 
they are made only 
‘hever sold in blank. 


Standard Forgery Bonds 
cover the remaining check- 
fraud possibilities, namely. 
forgery of signature and 
forgery of endorsement. 
Qualified Todd users receive 
policies at the most advan- 
tageous discounts from the 
General Indemnity Corpora- 
tion of America. 
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Items for Collection 


System Simple 
and Dependable 


By J. Paul Atwood 


HE collection department of a 

bank is usually excluded from the 

general ruling on human infalli- 
bility. Anyone will tell you that mis- 
takes are bound to happen, but there 
is a sacred law that the mistakes must 
not be made by the personnel of the 
collection department. That is why 
the paper work of most collection 
systems has been so elaborate. 

At the Chemical National Bank of 
New York, the office routine of col- 
lection work lacks many of the usual 
ceremonials; its chief merit is its sim- 
plicity and dependability. 

By the writing of a single slip with 
the proper number of carbon copies, 
the Chemical National provides itself 
with a complete record of every item. 
After the copies have been filed away 
in the tills, they form a system which 


‘ean be checked and rechecked against 


itself. The bank handles an average 
of 500 local and country items every 
day, and mistakes have been reduced to 
a negligible quantity. 

The system works as effectively 
when there is an extra rush of business 
as when only the usual number of 
items are handled. As each document 
comes into the department, it is clas- 
sified as to country or city. Then the 
maturity date and interest are com- 
puted, and since allowance must always 
be made for error, this is figured twice 
by two separate clerks, so that mis- 
takes are immediately uncovered. A 
large part of the success of this system, 
as of every other collection plan, de- 
pends on the accuracy of these figures, 
and this double checking immediately 
eliminates one of the hoodoos of every 
collection department —the possibility 
of slipping up on a maturity date. 

A fan fold device attached to an 
ordinary typewriter enables the Chem- 
ical National to make at one time the 
eight slips which provide a complete 
history of the item, and form the 
records for country items. The form 
used has space for the following in- 
formation: the name of the depositor, 
the date sent, and the dates of entry 
and maturity, the identification num- 
ber assigned by the bank, the name of 
the drawer, the amount, interest, and 
where it is payable, the name of the 
correspondent bank that will make the 


THE CHEMICAL NATIONAL BANK 


OF NEW YORK ADVICE 1 
COLLECTION DEPT. 


DEPOSITOR 
DATE Dat PAYER. PAYABLE AT PRoTEst | DUE DATE AMOUNT 
COLN. 11 
DEPOSITOR THE CHEMICAL NATIONAL BANK 
OF NEW YORK DATE OF ENTRY DATE SENT 1 
OUR NUMBER MAKER OR DRAWEE PAYABLE AT oun ars x — — AMOUNT 
Ll WE ENOLOSE FOR COLLECTION AND REMITTANCE 
To D0 NOT HOLD ITEMS FOR CONVENIENCE OF Cus- 
DELIVER DOCUMENTS ONLY UPON PAYMENT, UN- 
YOURS RESPECTFULLY, 
Samuel SHAW, CASHIER 


collection, and any other special in- 
struction. By using a form on which 
certain lines are blocked out, the bank 
is able to write all eight slips in one 
operation and provide adequate rec- 
ords for its own files, as well as nota- 
tions for its customers and for the 
correspondent banks. Except when 
additional tracers are required, no 
other stenographic work is necessary 
for a particular item. The eight slips 
include forms for: 

1. Letter to bank in the city where 
the item is payable. 

2. Acknowledgment from  corre- 
spondent bank. 

3. Tracer to be used in case of a 
non-acknowledgment. 

4. Debit ticket. 

5. Credit ticket for customer. 

6. Advice to customer. 

7. Permanent record. 

8. Numerical record. 

Altogether, the Chemical National 
uses six files and tills in which to keep 
these records. The first two slips, 
together with the note, are filed away 
together in file A under the due date. 
The second two go into file B, also 
under the due date. The next three 
are filed under the owner’s name and 
the last one is filed under the number 
given when the records were made out. 
The bank’s system of giving the 
numerical numbers after the slips have 
been filled out, eliminates the problem 
incurred when the serial number is 
printed on every form, in which case 
lost and spoiled blanks must be ac- 
counted for. 

Every day, the clerk runs through 
file A and picks out the records of 
items which are to be presented for 
collection within the next ten days or 
two weeks, and he checks these against 


the slips in file B. Many of the docu- 
ments must be sent straight across to 
the coast, and they are in the mails the 
better part of a week. For this reason, 
the Chemical National sends out slips 
one and two with the document itself 
so that they reach the correspondent 
bank well before the date of maturity. 

When the first two slips are taken 
out of file A, slips three and four are 
transferred to a fourth file, D, where 
they are placed under the name of the 
bank to which the document has been 
sent for collection. Although the 
Chemical National no longer has a 
separate file to designate the due date, 
this fourth file can be used as a tickler 
to check up the items that need tracing. 


[F the acknowledgment does not arrive 
in due course of time, the tracer 
is taken from file D and forwarded to 
the correspondent bank. A record of 
the date on which the tracer was sent 
is made on the debit slip, which is now 
the only remaining paper in file D. 
When other tracers are necessary, ad- 
ditional ones must be made out, as it 
has been the experience of the Chemical 
National that more than eight copies 
in a fan fold operation tends to make 
the last carbon copies too indistinct. 
It is easy enough to check up when 
there are delays in reporting final dis- 
position of anitem. In file D are the 
tracer and the debit ticket filed accord- 
ing to the name of the bank to which 
the item has been forwarded for col- 
lection, and this file shows the exacl 
status of every country item every day. 
The chance that any single one will 
be overlooked is exceedingly small. 
After the Chemical National re- 
ceives the check in settlement of the 
account, or some other notification thal 
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The Outstanding Achievement 


of Chevrolet History 


-a Six in the price range of the four! 


Never before have Chevrolet dealers 
begun a new year in such an enviable 
commercial position. Not only were 
the last twelve months the greatest 
they have ever enjoyed—but in the 
coming months Chevrolet dealers can 
now offer the public one of the 
most remarkable automobiles in 
motor car history . .. a Six in the price 
range of the four! 


From every standpoint, the new Chev- 
rolet is destined to win the greatest 


_ public approval ever accorded a Chev- 


rolet car. Its new six-cylinder valve- 
in-head engine offers greater speed, 
faster acceleration, remarkable 
smoothness and fuel-economy of 


better than 20 miles to the gallon. The 
full ball-bearing steering mechanism, 
adjustable driver’s seat in all closed 
models and new, quiet, four-wheel 
brakes assure remarkable ease of con- 
trol; and these notable qualities of 
performance are matched by the sur- 
passing beauty, the luxurious comfort 
and the inherent value of marvelous 
new bodies by Fisher! 


Consequently, the Chevrolet dealer is 
an unusually prosperous unit in the 
commercial life of his community— 
sound, progressive, responsible and 
on the road to bigger and better 
business! 


The Roadster, $525; The Phaeton, $525; The Coach, $595; The Coupe, $595; The Sedan, $675; 
The Sport Cabriolet, $695; The Convertible Landau, $725; All prices, f. 0. b. factory, Flint, Mich. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN, Division of General Motors Corporation 
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Quik - Lok Sterse 


Pat. Pending 


For the convenient and economical storage of old 
records of every kind. Now in use in America’s 
largest industrial and financial! institutions. 


THE only file Automatic Lock, Dust- 
proof Top, Steel Reinforcement, Three-pl 
Bottom, Never-spill Features, Hand Pull 
Strap, All Smooth Surfaces, Steel Reinforced, 
Sag-proof Lid, Bulge-proof Ends. No loose 
pe. nor any to wear, tear or tangle. Distinctive 
n Appearance, Durability and Convenience. 

37 sizes—Special sizes to order. 
Low-priced and positively guarantesd to give sat- 
isfactory service. Send for full information to your 
nearest distributor or direct. 


DISTRIBUTORS : 
THe Quik-Loxk Fite Co. H. C. Parker, Inc., 
636 Broadway. N. Y. p St., 
‘or the States of New York, New Orleans, La., 
lew Jersey, Mass. and Conn. Miss. and Louisiana, 


C. F. Kappes, Zanesville, Ohio, 

Ohio and Pennsylvania. 
SCHWABACHER-FREY Sta. Co., IrnwIn-Hopson Co., 
San Francisco -- Los. Angeles, Portland, Oregon, ° 

South-west States. North-western States. 


THE KAY-DEE COMPANY 


Mfrs. Steel, Fibre and Paper Transfer 
and Storage Files. 


3644-64 So. 36th St., Lincoln, Nebraska 


4 
WVAULT-TRUCK 


The“ Hallowell’ 


We made this truck for a large 
trust company, since when they have 
ordered two more as it was found to 
be such a labor saver. 

No more lifting, lugging and carry- 
ing—just slide the heavy safe deposit 
boxes, or whatever it is, off the smooth 
steel top and on to the table or vice 
versa. 


The “HALLOWELL,” rolls on ball 
bearing rubber tired wheels— easily, 
noiselessly. 


Write for Bulletin 402 


Standard Pressed Steel Co. 


Box 27 Jenkintown, Pa. 
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the collection has been made, the 
records previously kept in files C and 
D are taken out to be cancelled, and 
re-assembled. The eighth record, which 
was originally filed according to serial 
number, remains as the permanent 
record of the item. The seventh 
record is also a permanent one, filed 
under the owner’s name. The fourth 
and fifth records are sent to the book- 
keeper as a basis for the charge against 
the collection ledger, and for crediting 
the account of the depositor. 

When the payment of an item is 
refused, the files of the collection de- 
partment must also be re-arranged, 
and the records re-routed. The fourth 
and fifth records, the debit ticket and 
the credit ticket, are destroyed, while 
the seventh and eighth records are 
filed just as in the case of items which 
have been paid. The slip used for ad- 
vice to the customer may be returned 
to him with the original document. 

Items without a fixed maturity date, 
such as plain sight drafts, bill of lading 
drafts, pass book drafts against sav- 
ings accounts, etc., are, of course, for- 
warded immediately upon receipt to 
correspondent banks in the cities where 
the items are payable and the records 
are filed as on other outstanding items. 

The work connected with the collec- 
tion of city items is considerably less 
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detailed. Only three slips are made 
out; the first constitutes advice to the 
depositor, the second, the credit ticket, 
and the third, the permanent record to 
be filed under the owner’s name. 

Altogether, only three files are 
needed. The document itself is filed 
according to its maturity date in a 
separate till. The first and second 
records are also filed under the matur- 
ity date, and these two files serve as a 
constant check against each other. 
The permanent record is filed under 
the owner’s name. 

Although the records of country 
items filed according to the maturity 
date are removed from ten days to two 
weeks before the item is to fall due, 
and the files temporarily left incom- 
plete, the files for city items are ex- 
amined every day, and items maturing 
on the next day are withdrawn. After 
file B has been checked over to make 
certain that no items have been over- 
looked, the file records are ready to be 
presented to the payer or payer’s bank 
either by the bank’s messenger or 
through the clearing house or Federal 
Reserve Bank. Both systems are used. 
After the payment has been made, the 
first record is sent to the depositor, 
the second to the bookkeeping depart- 
ment, and the third is left in the 
permanent file. 


What’s in a Name? 
By T. D. MacGregor 


STUDY of the names of the trust 

companies of the United States 
reveals how eminently sensible and 
appropriate the vast majority of them 
are. There are many duplicates. The 
commonest name is “First.”’ There 
are 116 Firsts. Some of the other lead- 
ing names in the order of their fre- 
quency are: 


Citizens....... 109 17 
Farmers...... 98 
Se 94 United States. ..15 
85 
American..... 63 11 
security...... Equitable...... 10 
47 Mercantile...... 10 
Commercial... 45 Guardian....... 8 
Guaranty..... 27 Real Estate..... 6 
Bankers...... 18 
Fidelity....... 17 


There are a number of trade names — 
32 Merchants, 11 Planters, 5 Miners, 
4 Lumbermens, 3 Manufacturers, 2 
Lawyers, 1 Drovers, 1 Workingman’s, 
1 Builders. 

Named after products are the An- 
thracite Trust Company of Scranton, 
Pa.; the Corn Belt Bank of Blooming- 
ton, Ill.; The Canebrake Loan & Trust 


Company of Uniontown, Ala.; the 
Cotton Belt Savings & Trust Company. 
of Pine Bluff, Ark. 

The famous men who have trust 
companies named after them include 
Washington, Jefferson, Hamilton, 
Franklin, Lincoln, Lafayette, Madison. 
Fulton, Girard, Seward and Sam 
Houston. 

Historically named institutions are 
Fort Lee Trust Company, Fort Lee, 
N. J.; Evangeline Bank & Trust Com- 
pany, Ville Platte, La. 

There is one Seaboard, one Seacoast 
and one Seaside Trust Company. 

There are 6 with Dime in their name, 
4 with Dollar and one Half Dollar. 

Among the unusual names are In- 
tegrity, Conqueror, Ironbound, Serv- 
ice, Solvent, and the Mitten Men 
and Management Bank & Trust Com- 
pany, (Philadelphia). There are 2 
Victorys and 2 Mid-Citys. 

In general, the conclusion can be 
drawn that most trust companies prefer 
simple, everyday names. For individu- 
ality they depend more upon slogans 
reflecting particularly the spirit and 
aims of the institution. 
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HE capitalization of the Continental 
[is Bank and Trust Company— 

being formed by uniting the Continental 
National Bank and Trust Company of 
Chicago and the Illinois Merchants Trust 
Company—will be 150 million dollars: 75 
million capital, 65 million surplus and a reserve 
fund of 10 million. The invested capital of the 
affiliated Continental Illinois Company— 
which will unite the Continental National 
Company and the Bond Department of the 
Illinois Merchants Trust Company—will be 
20 million, making the total invested capital 
of the two organizations 170 million dollars 


CONTINENTAL 
NATIONAL BANK 


& TRUST COMPANY 


OF CHICAGO 
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STAPLING PLIERS 


U.8.and FOREIGN PATENTS 


superior to any paper stapling 
machine you ever used before. 
Although a Neva-Clog can’t be 
made to clog in actual use, if mis- 
used and staples become jammed, 
no time is lost; for it is merely 
necessary to depress the Ejector 
Bar for an instant and all jammed 
staples drop out quick as a wink. 
Price, $5.50. Staples 50c per box 
of 1000. Your stationer should 
carry Neva-Clog Stapling Pliers. 
If he doesn’t, simply attach the 
coupon below to your letterhead 
and we’ll send you one by re- 
turn mail. 


These Banks Say 
Neva -Clogs are O. K. 


National City Bank, New York. 
Phoenix & Chatham Bank, New York. 
National Bank of America, Pittsburgh. 
First National Bank, Bridgeport. 
Second National Bank, New Haven. 

J. P. Morgan & Co., New York. 


& 


Here is One Bank’s 
Written Opinion 


The Home National Bank, 


Meriden, Conn. 


“4, .... the best machine for the 
purpose that we know of.”’ 


B 2-29 
Neva-Clog Products, Inc. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
Enclosed find check for $6.00 for which please send 
us one Neva-Clog Stapling Plier and box of staples. 


If not satisfactory, it is understood we mayreturn them 
within ten days and you will refund purchase price. 


Our stationer’s name 
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In the Field of Cotton Manufacture 


(Continued from page 26) 


has over the North. Some other 
factors are sometimes presented. Much 
has been said about the difference in 
hours of operation. Under Massachu- 
setts law a forty-eight hour week has 
been established and women are pro- 
hibited from working at night. In 
other New England states the legal 
number of hours is fifty-four a week. 
In the southern states the legal work- 
ing hours for one shift vary from fifty- 
four to sixty-six but there is a general 
understanding and custom of running 
fifty-five hours a week. 

Another disadvantage often referred 
to by northern mills is the question of 
taxes. These vary in different locali- 
ties, but considerable difference seems 
to exist between the high taxes in the 
North and the relatively low taxes of 
the South. Sometimes the tax runs 
as high as 75 cents a spindle in the 
North as against around 50 cents in 
the South. 


IN a report made by Charles T. 

Main and Frank M. Gunby to the 
American Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers, certain other minor points were 
brought up such as transportation and 
power. The report stated that in the 
matter of transportation there was a 
slight percentage of advantage to the 
South, and that in regard to power, in 
the textile manufacturing industry the 
difference in power costs between 
the North and the South would be 
slight and a negligible factor. 

Possibly one other factor deserving 
of consideration is that in the South the 
mills are comparatively new and are 
equipped with the best and most 
modern machinery, whereas in some 
instances in the North, manufacturers 
have been too conservative and rather 
reluctant to adopt the most modern 
types of machinery. This is not true, 
of course, of all of the northern mills, 
for many of them have the most 
modern equipment —and they are oper- 
ating successfully. Absentee owner- 
ship in some of the New England mills 
also aecounts possibly for some of the 
depression, in the past few years. 

Whatever the causes for the shift, 
the figures show that since 1921 the 
weight of production has been swinging 
from the North to the South. Now 
the number of spindles in the North 
and in the South is very nearly equal. 
but the southern mills bear to New 
England mills somewhat the same 
relation that the United States bears 
to England —that is, more raw cotton 
is consumed and a greater poundage is 
produced in the South, but a greater 
yardage and more fine goods are pro- 
duced in the North. ‘The southern 
mills are making medium or coarse 
goods and yarns and only about 10 per 


cent of their product might be termed 
as fine goods. In the North, probably 
one-third of the product is fine goods. 
In the value of total production, the 
cotton-growing states produce about 
54 per cent and the New England 
states 354% per cent, but by states, 
Massachusetts still leads, with North 
Carolina second. Massachusetts, how- 
ever, is gradually losing its lead, as the 
margin between the output of Massa- 
chusetts and that of North Carolina 
has been considerably reduced since 
1921. 

Many of the difficulties encountered 
are not confined exclusively to the 
New England mills, but are ailments of 
the whole industry both here and 
abroad. Some of the depression in the 
cotton textile industry has been the 
result of an international slump in 
buying. England has suffered because 
the British colonies have not been 
buying as heavily as the mills had 
hoped for. In the United States from 
1900 to 1925 the population increased 
about 50 per cent, and the active 
spindles in the country increased about 
85 per cent. Since the war some of the 
northern mills and many of the 
southern mills have continued to 
operate two shifts, thus greatly in- 
creasing the production capacity and 
making the production more than the 
market could immediately absorb. 

One of the most serious difficulties on 
the production side has been the fluctu- 
ation in the prices of the raw material. 
In 1916-17 prices of raw cotton rose to 
over 27 cents and in 1920 went as high 
as 43.75 cents. Then in 1923 the price 
dropped to 23.75 cents. The short 
crops of 1922 and 1923 caused the 
prices of cotton to rise again to what 
was termed 30 cent cotton. This price 
for the raw material made the finished 
product so high that buyers refused to 
purchase and a heavy depression 
ensued. Then followed the large crops 
of 1924, 1925 and 1926, which again 
lowered the prices of cotton. Such 
violent fluctuations disturb both the 
manufacturer and the buyer, for, with 
a high price, jobbers are sure to awail 
a drop and rapid changes in prices 
cause hand-to-mouth buying. It is as 
necessary to have a stable price as a 
moderate price for the raw material. 

One other element also has entered — 
that is competition from the silk 
industry. Silk manufacturing is a very 
large and important industry in this 
country and has been running at 
capacity. While in poundage it may 
seem small in comparison with cotton 
goods, nevertheless this line cuts into 
the market for cotton fabrics. 

The cotton manufacturers have the 
advantage of a very large domestic 
market possessing good purchasing 
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4 The beautiful new Houston National 
Bank, Houston, Texas, is completely 
equipped with Art Metal throughout. 
This picture shows the bronze Art 
Metal entrance, discs and grilles thut 
add much to the beauty of the facade. 


‘| ALL EQUIPMENT ART METAL IN 
:| NEW HOUSTON NATIONAL BANK 


: Art Metal chosen to equip entire building... 
: to fill every banking need 


Faster work... routine speeded up Beauty, strength and stability are 
... valuable floor space saved, A expressed by these Art Metal teller 
few advantages Art Metal brings windows, screens and door. Wyatt 
to Houston National Bank, C. Hedrick, architect, 


Art Metal has been producing equipment 
for banks, libraries and public buildings 
for forty years. This experience can be 
of valuable assistance to you. A letter 
will bring a representative, well qualified 
. to assist you in any problems that may 
| arise. Address your request to—Art Metal 
Construction Company, Jamestown, N.Y. 


These bronze entrance doors by Customers entering main bank- 
Art Metal help give the bank an ing room are impressed by the 


atmosphere of dignified security. | beauty of Art Metal fixtures, 
JAMESTOWN ~- NEW YORK 
the 
stic BRONZE AND STEEL INTERIOR EQUIPMENT FOR BANKS, LIBRARIES AND 
sing PUBLIC BUILDINGS::--HOLLOW METAL DOORS AND TRIM 
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For the Catholic Home 


All Catholics Prefer 


The Genuine 
Catholic 
Art Calendar 


Published by the Catholic Church Exten- 
sion Society of the United Statesof America 


Ag 


Catholic Art 


Calendar, 


The New and Improved 1930 
Calendars Are Now Ready 


The name of your bank im- 
printed on every month of our 
calendar will send your adver- 
tisement straight into the 
Catholic homes of your city. 


Catholics use this calendar every 
day of the year for it serves as 
a daily guide and reminder of 
their religious duties as well as 
giving date information. 


Free Distribution 


Our plans for distributing assure your 

etting this calendar into the homes of 

tholics and without any cost for 
distribution. 


Our religious art calendars are pub- 
lished in both Catholic and Protestant 
Editions. 


Write for free samples and 
booklet, ‘‘Strengthening Your 
Business’ or use coupon below 


EXTENSION PRESS 
180 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago, II1. 


Without obligation send me free 
samples and your booklet, “‘Strength- 
ening Your Business.” 
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power. To this domestic business is 
added a good bulk of export trade. 
Cotton cloth might be termed the 
banner of civilization, for it is the first 
importation of any new people entering 
into the realm of so-called civilization. 
The cotton goods manufacturers of 
Great Britain and the United States 
reach not only the more sophisticated 
markets, but also these far-away new 
peoples, and thus find for cotton manu- 
factures a world-wide market. While 
England is the greatest exporter of 
cotton manufactures in the world’s 
markets, the United States also is a big 
exporter, its exports of cotton manu- 
factures in 1926 amounting to 
$112,000,000. 
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The disparity in costs of operation 
between the southern and northern 
mills is a problem in economics and 
management for the mills, themselves, 
to work out. But any difficulties that 
affect the cotton manufacturing in- 
dustry as a whole concern the entire 
country, for the cotton manufacturing 
industry touches everyone in the 
United States in two ways: first, almost 
every one in this country is a consumer 
of cotton cloth in some form; and 
second, the industry uses a tremendous 
amount of raw material, buys valuable 
machinery, has a large and widely 
distributed payroll, and its product is 
an important item in the country’s 
export trade. 


Is Banking Different ? 
By N. Niles 


AlMost any discussion of banking 

between a business man and a 
banker is likely to contain the ex- 
planation, ““Well, you know banking 
is different.” 

As a bank man, I am ready to affirm 
that banking is different, but accurate 
thinking locates the difference in the 
nature of the commodity offered by 
the bank, rather than in the essential 
character of the operations. 

An automobile plant differs from a 
soap factory, yet both must reckon 
with sales and costs, labor and raw 
material. Instead of pig iron or per- 
fumery, a bank produces credit by the 
use of methods closely resembling those 
of a manufacturing establishment mar- 
keting its own goods. 

The finished product of this financial 
factory offered for sale to the public, is 
bank credit. When a customer de- 
posits money in the bank, he is making 
a purchase of bank credit. He ex- 
changes his cash in hand for the bank’s 
promise to pay on demand, or on thirty 
days notice, or in six months time as 
the case may be. He does so because 
a stated amount of bank credit affords 
him greater safety, fuller service and 
more ready availability than an equal 
amount of gold or currency. He usually 
receives interest as well. 

The bank, having sold its product 
for cash, proceeds to purchase raw 
material. Another customer comes 
seeking aloan. That is to say, he offers 
to sell to the bank his own personal 
credit. When the bank has accepted 
his note, it has made a purchase of 
individual credit, the raw material for 
the financial machinery. 

Perhaps a sufficient quantity of de- 
sirable raw material is not locally 
available for the selection of the bank’s 


Cashier, First State Bank, Mount Carroll, Ill. 


buyer. If so, retaining a part of his 
cash for a reserve, as any careful 
manufacturer should, he turns to the 
markets for corporation and govern- 
ment obligations, buying their credit 
in the form of bonds. He must choose 
such materials as will produce, when 
combined, a quality of bank credit 
acceptable to the public. The finished 
product of the bank factory is sold 
under the guarantee of the manu- 
facturer. Its excellence must be main- 
tained if sales volume is to be de- 
veloped. 

A manufacturer’s profit comes from 
the margin in his selling price above 
the cost of raw material, plus the cost 
of production. So it is with the bank. 
When individual credit and corpora- 
tion bonds are cheap, there is a good 
margin between the cost of the raw 
material and the price of the finished 
product sold in the form of certificates 
of deposit and balances in bank books. 
When individual credit and bonds are 
high, the bank may be confronted with 
the necessity of raising the selling price 
of its commodity in order to make a 
profit. The reduction of returns from 
bank credit in the form of savings 
accounts is a present day example of 
such an adjustment. 

To reduce overhead, manufacturers 
consolidate and enlarge their units. To 
produce economically, they strive to 
increase efficiency in man and machine. 
To eliminate waste, they develop by- 
products. To enlarge their sales, they 
advertise. All of these principles of 
management find as ready expression 
in banking policy. 

Truly, banks are different —but only 
because of the intangible, fluid, elastic 
and sometimes explosive character of 
the commodity they produce. 
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You Can Now List and Endorse in Less 
Time Than It Formerly Took 
Just to List — — 


THE NEW WAY 


BOTH OPERATIONS IN ONE 


When check is listed, operator simply turns it 
half-way over—and drops it into the machine. 


A Separate Operation for A Separate Operation for 


LISTING 


Each check necessarily 
turned completely over, 
the operator stopping every 
few minutes to arrange pile. 


ENDORSING 


Noisy, smeary, hand-stamp- 
ing. A time-waster, occa- 


sionally resulting in checks 


being “ skipped. 


The Small Bank Can Now Enjoy Large-Bank Economies In 


Check Endorsing — 


IMPLY analyze the motions and you will under- 

stand why banks, large and small, are finding that 
they can now “endorse as they list’’ with an adding 
machine and the new American Endorser in less time 
than it formerly took them just to list. 


Instead of being turned completely over, and stacked every so 
often, the checks are simply turned half-way over and dropped— 


and are then automatically endorsed and stacked in the order 
they are listed. 


At a cost of but 10c per day (computed by dividing the price of 
the machine by the number of years it should last) you can now 
entirely eliminate your present check-cancelling expense—and 
actually speed your listing operations! 


Many banks are finding that this saving alone often spells the 
difference between profits and losses on a large number of their 


The check trips a latch which causes a metal 
die to print a legible endorsement. No check 
can be “ skipped "checks are automaticall 
stacked in order of listing—and you can nem | 
right up to the last minute for clearings and 
transit. 


SAVE, TOO, ON 
PERFORATOR REPAIRS 


Pins and clips concealed 
in checks too often dull, 
bend or break perfo- 
rator needles. But no 
longer need any bank 
be Pandicap d by re- 
verting to old-fashioned 
methods of cancellation 
while their perforator is 
being repaired. Any 
clerk can quickly and 
easily install new Amer- 
ican needles in the No. 
22 or larger American 
Perforators. 


If your perforating 
machine is punching an 


AMERICAN PERFORATOR CO. 
613 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 


Repairing’’ Perforators, with a 1) Quotation on your trade-in allowance on our old perforating machine, a sample impression of which is enclosed herewith. 


illegible cancellation, wasting your operator's time and having 
to be sent home for repairs every so often—replace it with an. 
American where your clerk can repl the needl 


accounts. 


You, too, can now enjoy maximum economy in handling checks. Send us a sample of the perforation it makes. That's all we need. 
For but a few dollars (to cover the cost of a die to print a general We'll quote you a liberal trade-in offer for a new American that 
endorsement good for all your checks), we shall be glad to send you will put an end to your perforator problems. Use the coupon 
a new American Endorser to try out in your bank for 30 days. below. 

Use the coupon below for details. 


DORSING CANCELLING. 
THE AMERICAN PERFORATOR CO.—CHICAGO—SAN FRANCISCO—NEW YORK 


Please send me, without obligation, complete details on (1) The new American Endorser, and the 1) Hand, [1 Foot-Power, (] Automatic Electric “‘Self- 
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the flow of profanity 
eaused by 
worn-out pen points? 
v 
Get new, clean, 
well-behaved 


EsSTERBROOKS!? 


No. 322—A fine 
point for figuring 


| STRONG - 
i STURDY/ 
AMESTYLE 


ENVELOPES 


for Safe and 
Sane Mailing 
and Filing. 


Send for 
illustrated catalog 


55 SUDBURY ST, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


For Sale 
BANK FIXTURES 


About 50 linear feet; 8 windows; 6 enclosed 
cages, mahogany trim; white and dark green 
marble base; bronze grill. All in first-class 
condition, installed new in 1914. 


A Barcain Movep at ONCE 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK, Elgin, Illinois 
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The Ferndale-New York Convoy 


(Continued from page 13) 


and act blind or somethin’ to throw off 
suspicion.” 

They were greeted instantly by a 
train in the subway and were shoved 
on in the melee. 

“That certainly was a damn narrer 
escape if I’m any judge of bear dens,” 
said Owen reaching up and squealing 
in Mr. Clutchbill’s ear. 

“Judgin’ by the hammerin’ and the 
smell, this thing must go straight 
through to Hell,” answered the old 
director. 

“It does smell just like a skunk 
warren in here.” 

*“Maybe it’s nothin’ but some canned 
stuff gone bad in the dinin’ car,” said 
Mr. Clutchbill hopefully. 

“I’m glad now we got that pie at the 
Junction,” said Owen, wrinkling his 
nose and peering curiously around in 
the gloom. 

“I judge we ought to get off now if 
we can,” stated Mr. Clutchbill some 
time later. 

Getting ready to move on the instant, 
they made it at the next stop and at 
length found the surface. 

“By the six-toed bobcat of Alder 
Holler! if we ain’t hit a clearin! just’s 
I’d hoped.” 

“Yeah,” said Director Clutchbill 
absently, studying the scenery which 
ran to rocks, bare trees, benches and 
tall buildings at one end, “‘we didn’t 
stay on long enough. We’ve only got 
down to 59th Street....see that sign 
over there? You got to go till the 
numbers pinch out, and the streets 
look the same’s they doin Boston. I’m 
goin’ to ask this lady with the dog.” 

Mr. Clutchbill lifted his black felt 
hat. ‘Can you tell me, marm, how to 
go to Wall Street?’ 

“You boys go back to the theater 
and take off your make-up; it’s morn- 
ing,” retorted the female in powder and 
rouge without stopping. 


WEN watched the woman for five 
rods and then twisted his head in- 
quiringly up to Director Clutchbill. 

“Come on, Owen, I’d ought’r known 
better than to ask a woman leadin’ 
a mink hound anythin’.” 

“She must have fell off’n one of them 
wagons that was with Razeberry’s 
circus which went through Ferndale 
last summer,”’ said Owen, linking one 
hand up under Mr. Clutchbill’s arm. 

Through no wisdom on their part, 
three dozen busses, which had stopped 
one by one, presented a set of stairs in 
front of them. After a strugg]e at the 
door, they backed around and went to 
the top which was empty. 

“Just like the band wagon to a 
circus,” said Mr. Clutchbill sitting 
down gaily. ‘“You got them bonds yet?” 

“Tf we only had a drum and an alto 


horn,” added Owen, pawing carefully 
at the lining of his coat. “Yeah, | 
still got ’em.” 

Far in the north the Bronx Mtgs. 
faded away as they progressed through 
the taxi-prowling miles. However, by 
the time the sad-faced 20’s hove in 
sight Director Clutchbill was rubbing 
his hands. 

“Christmas! it’s colder up here than 
a snowstorm. I’m for goin’ back into 
the cellar and ride a ways, although 
the backs of my ears is still mouldy 
from the other trip.” 

“Let’s stay with this rig till we hit 
a little clearm’,’’ chattered Owen. 
looking at Mr. Clutchbill with watery 
eyes. 


‘THE sprig of greenery at Union Sq. 
hurried them off the bus and by in- 
terviewing many people they worked 
themselves into the subway again. By 
some plan of Providence too subtle to 
be understood, the train took them into 
striking distance of Wall Street. 

Then began a nightmare of dodging 
and being dodged until a fighting glow 
came to Director Clutchbill’s eye and 
Owen trotted closely on his heels like a 
dazed quarterback. 

Suddenly Mr. Clutchbill stopped. 
He blinked in astonishment at a train 
of gold letters across the street — 

“The Castle National Bank.” 

He ran his eye slowly up the structure 
to the snow-capped summit. 

“Owen,” he said, “yuh still got 
them bonds?” 

*“My gawd! I hope so!”’ 

Director Clutchbill led Owen into 
the bank. 

“Y’m Aaron Clutchbill of the Fern- 
dale National Bank,” announced the 
old director to a young swift-eyed man 
at a desk. 

For once this young city assistant 
cashier saw visions of a country bank 
account being brought to him without 
a four-year soliciting campaign. He 
sat spellbound for an instant, then 
grabbing Mr. Clutchbill’s hand he gave 
tongue with the warmth of a camp- 
meeting sister. 

*“‘Won’t you come right in and sit 
down?”’ 

“Can we see the president?’ in- 
quired Director Clutchbill. 

“The president, I am sorry to say, is 
out at this moment, but the Chairman 
of the Board is in.” 

“Yeah,” nodded Owen to Mr. Clutch- 
bill, ‘“he’ll have to do.” 

They were led past thirty-eight 
desks in a single row. Behind the last 
one a tall, grey man arose and faced 
the tall, thin, gray Mr. Clutchbill as 
the assistant cashier made a hurried 
introduction. Two pairs of cool cal- 
culating eyes looked at each other from 
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Greater Value was never offered the Banking Industry 


NATIONAL 12-PLUS PLUG DOOR 


Furnished Standard With the Following Special Features Without 
Extra Cost, Increasing Value Hundreds of Dollars 
: 1 Actually nearly 1214” solid, anticipating any future require- 10 Five year replacement guarantee against penetration in any 
ment of 12’ solid to get No. 10 rate. form. 
Bolt 11 The fact that NATIONAL can furnish doors of un- 
) surpassed quality at the same price as inferior com- 
4 8 inches of torch plus more than 4 inches of drill and explosion petitive types is not based on miracle stuff or phil- 
l protection. — anthropy. Nearly a year has been spent in designing 
§ Finish plates in vestibule and on back frames. and tooling up for this door to get the highest manu- 
6 Individually ornamented 314” bolts. facturing efficiency and precision. 
t 7 Compressor system housings turned from oversize castings. 4&2 A comparison of weights and the detailed dimensions of this 
q 8 14 steel and bronze bevel, worm and spur gears lubricated by door with any door of comparative price will quickly confirm the 
12 easily accessible oil tubes. fact that most competitive doors ‘a 4 are Raye nap merely to 
The ultimate in accurate machining and rigid construction to Sa tower Boe pound aswel hosing 
assure lifetime carefree use. far more imposing door in appearance. 
I 
l- 
d 
y Where a National 12’ Plug Door 
Overwhelmingly Excels Competitive 
LO No. 10 Rate Doors 
ig 1. Drawfiled polished hinge instead of black 
painted. 
id 2. Nearly 1214” solid instead of 91% to 10 inches. 
a 3. 20 inches on edge instead of 151% to 16 inches. 
4. 3% inch bolts instead of 21% to 27% inches. 
d. 5. Finish plates in vestibule instead of painted 
in vestibule. 
6. Bolt frame cast integral with door instead of 
screwed on. 
ire 7. Diameter of Compressor Drums: 9” top and 
bottom and 11” center, instead of 7’’ to 9”’. 
got 8. Diameter Compressor Shaft: 2” instead of 134”. 
9. Diameter Hinge Barrels: 4’’ inner barrels and 
5” outer barrels, instead of 3’’ to 4”. 
nto 10. Width hinge body, 934” instead of 9’. 
| 11. Thickness hinge body, 23%” instead of 2’. 
od 12. Clear opening height, 8014” instead of 78’’. 
hoon 13. Clear opening width, 33’’ instead of 32”. 
14. Overall height, 10614” instead of 98’’. 
_ 15. Overall width, 8034” instead of 64’’. 
ank 16. Yale combination locks instead of a private 
out brand. 
He 17. Weight 20,000 lbs. instead of 15,000 to 16,000 
hen Ibs. 
save 18. Cost no more than 10-inch inferior doors. ae 
Side view showing level to vault 
| sit If contemplating buying new equipment, don’t fail to send for the new 40-page Pictorial Booklet 
showing all types of doors, deposit and security vaults, lockers, chests, grilles, ventilating systems, etc. 
in- Clip corner and pin to your letterhead. You will not be bothered with engineer unless you request it. 
ESTABLISHED 1883—45 YEARS AGO 
‘Ys PLEASE CHECK (J) AND MAIL 
man el & The National Safe and Lock Company 
THE NATIONAL SAFE The National Gafe end Lock 
itch- Gentl : W t, without obligation, 
AND LocK COMPANY a 
eight GENERAL OFFICES—2345 EAST 69th STREET 40 
Bank au rs aw rs 
last WORKS—EAST 69th TO 70th ST., AND PENNSYLVANIA R. Daylight Robbery 
faced CLEVELAND, U. S. A. O Vault Linings Chests 
ill as NEW Y f " LOS ANGELES OFFICE: 0 Grille Partitions O Paneled Ceilings 
rried 388 Bede Tower Bldg. 6 N. Michigan Ave. Baldwin & Burke Safe Co., 1429 South Los Angeles St. O Safe Deposit Boxes (] Vault Lockers 
| cal- SALES ENGINEERS QUICKLY AVAILABLE IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES | C Vault Systematizers (] Fireproof Safes 
from 
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SOUTH SIDE NATIONAL BANK 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Ten-Story COMPLETED IN TEN MonrTus 
FROM STARTING DaTE 


The above structure, of modern set-back design, 
completely dominates its surroundings, and is a 


fitting home for one of the leading outlying banks 
in St. Louis. 


Our clients originally contemplated a four-story 
building, but our preliminary survey showed that 
a ten-story building would be more profitable in 
the community where it was to be built. 


Our service, which includes Complete Preliminary 
Surveys, Architectural Design, Engineering, Con- 
struction and Interior Equipment, is fully explained 
in our Preliminary Service Booklet. 


Copy will be sent on request. 


ST. LOUIS BANK BUILDING 
AND EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


Designers, Engineers and Builders for Banks 6xclusively 
CHICAGO +77 SAINT LOUIS +77 MEMPHIS 
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two different worlds, but they were 
both human. 

“You still got them bonds, Owen?” 

Without further notice Owen slipped 
off his coat and went after them like 
a spaniel down a woodchuck hole. 

The Chairman of the Board looked 
back and forth between Owen and 
Director Clutchbill with dignity. He 
was a man who had seen all of the 
world’s magic. But he almost broke 
down when Owen laid ten $1,000 bonds 
in his hands. 

yes,” he hummed musingly, 
“the last ten of the old Tide Water & 
Mt. Ararat 6’s. We wondered why 
these didn’t come in.”’ 

“I can assure yuh, sir, wherever 
they’ve been in the past, them bonds 
ain’t had cause to complain of bein’ 
lonesome since we left Ferndale village 
yesterday,” said Director Clutchbill 
earnestly. 

“I’ve come for my money,” stated 
Owen. 

““Wouldn’t it be wise to have a check 
made out to your bank, Mr. Clutch- 
bill?” 

“I don’t want a check,” piped up 
Owen, “I want the long green.” 

“Owen, you don’t mean you're 
goin’ to lug $10,000 in bills back 
through what we been through?” 

“Yes, I be.” 

“Mister,” said Director Clutchbill 
turning to the Chairman of the Board, 
“have you got a chair handy around 
here? I’ve got to sit down for a minute, 
I ain’t a drinkin’ man but if I had a 
quart right now I’d know what to do 
with it.” 


HE Chairman of the Board looked 

at the two old men; they were too 
genuine to be doubted. He offered Mr. 
Clutchbill his chair and then pressed a 
button. 

A little later ten new $1,000 bills 
were placed in Owen’s hands. 

“When do you return?” asked the 
Chairman of the Board, his eyes 
fascinated at the size of the old- 
fashioned horse blanket safety pin 
Owen was using to anchor the bills 
inside his underwear. 

“We're goin’ right back,’ stated 
Director Clutchbill. 

“Let me arrange to see you safely 
to the Grand Central.”’ 

“That is mighty clever of you, sif, 
but I can’t allow you to put yourself 
out. The Ferndale National never 
starts anything it can’t finish,”’ said 
the old director proudly getting up, 
“and I’ve been with the bank for fifty 
years.” 

“We also take pride in our service. 
I hope you will accept my offer, small 
as it 

“I’m. ready,” announced Owen, 
buttoning his coat. 

Twenty minutes later Mr. Clutch- 
bill and Owen were sailing up Fourth 
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“FOR REAL PROTECTION SPECIFY GILBERT SAFETY BOND FOR BANK CHECKS” 


as 


\ 


Gilbert Safety Bond 
is a plain, no-pattern 
sheet in white and 
colors. Its readability 
has not been sacrificed 
by zig-zag lines and 
waves. 
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GILBERT SAFETY BOND 


“THE SAFEST OF SAFETY PAPERS" 
wrt ay for sample book show- 


to MANUFACTURED BY 
ing various types of 
GILBERT PAPER COMPANY 
printed checks on Menasha a>) Wisconsin 
this new safety 1S 
Paper. Ww 


“ASK YOUR LITHOGRAPHER OR PRINTER FOR SAMPLES AND PRICES” 


Gilbert safety Bond acts as a real bar- 
rier to the professional check manip- 
ulator. It is a plain “no-pattern” sheet 
having the appearance of ordinary 
bond paper. Its hidden protective 
features are not obvious to the crook 
until he tries alteration which re- 


sults in tell-tale blots and discolora- 
tions. 
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©: of the many surprising 
vistas in the largest single 
banking room in the world — 
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CLEVELAND 
Resources over $300,000,000 
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Ave. in a private car. They had two 
hours to wait before the train for the 
Junction left. 

“We'd better go back to that room 
with the benches and sit and guard 
them ten bank bills,’ advised Mr. 
Clutchbill after they had drifted 
through the catacombs of the Grand 
Central. 

An hour went by as they sat on a 
bench together in the waiting room. 
Suddenly something woke Director 
Clutchbill from a cat nap. Owen had 
jumped from his seat and was pawing 
madly under his coat. 

“What’s the matter,” asked Mr. 
Clutchbill starting up, “‘you havin’ a 
nightmare?” 

“‘Someone’s stabbed me!’’ squealed 
Owen, pawing faster than ever. 

Of a sudden Owen’s hand snapped 
out of his coat. It held the horse 
blanket safety pin. 

“Them bills are gone!!!’’ 

Mr. Clutchbill got up and looked 
quickly around. ‘Were yuh asleep?” 

“I was sort of napping... .there was 
a feller sittin’ next to me last I remem- 
ber. gone!!? Owen whirled 
around four times. His eyes fluttered 
in every direction. 

Director Clutchbill was standing 
over Owen. “We better report it to 
the police. Come over here.” 


A SHORT distance away they found 

a corner where they were alone. 
Director Clutchbill went over Owen’s 
body like a customs officer working on 
a guilty repeater. Not till he had 
almost reached Owen’s ankles did he 
strike color. 

“Owen, come over to this empty 
bench and take off your shoes.” 

At the bench Owen dug up into his 
underwear from the bottom. He fished 
six of the $1,000 bills out of his right 
leg and four from the left and handed 
them to Director Clutchbill who salted 
them in the inside breast pocket of his 
vest. 

“That pin came undone,” explained 
Mr. Clutchbill, ‘‘and pricked you 
while you was wigglin’ in your sleep 
and the bills slipped below your 
equator while yuh was hoppin’ around 
thinkin’ they was stole.” 

Owen reached his mouth close to 
Director Clutchbill’s ear. ‘“You.... 
keep them bills and put ’em to my 
account.” 

Director Clutchbill looked down at 
Owen and nodded. ‘‘That’s the biggest 
account we’ve got in twenty years. 
When I go into directors’ meeting next 
time and look at my little friends, ! 
shan’t forget to let °em know who's 
gettin’ the business for the Ferndale 
National.” 

“Go ahead and do your worst, 
sighed Owen. “All I’m cravin’ }s 
home and Alder Holler, where a feller 
can feel human.” 
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YOU ARE ASKED A QUESTION 


If you could reach every home or office in your 
neighborhood or territory at a cost less than 5c 


CLEARING HOUSE 


the age-old 
story of drops 
of water wear- 
ing down stone 


ASICALLY, your entire banking service is built 

on Thrift. It is the constant, systematic, day- 
after-day saving which makes your business. So, too, 
Messenger Calendars are day-after-day references— 
constantly inspiring Thrift, constantly establishing 
recognition and appreciation of your services. 


Let Messenger Calendars build business for you— 
they are your inexpensive yet highly effective repre- 
sentatives who sit with the family in the living room, 
a constant reminder of your good name and service. 


Ethical, prestige-building, economical, appreciated 
advertising—what more could you ask from any 
kind of publicity? Twelve full-color reproductions 
—one for each month—provide new, interesting and 
refreshing change. Page size is 94x 15%4 inches; your 
imprint on every calendar page means constant at- 
tention to your message so prominently yet so un- 
obtrusively displayed. 


An Appreciated Necessity 


Obviously, a calendar is a necessity to the home or 
office. Beautiful Messenger Calendars—known the 
nation over because of our national advertising—are 
appreciated by every recipient. Hung in a promi- 
nent position, in the home or office, they offer ready 
reference 365 days a year—not only forthe owner, but 
also for his whole family or office staff, and visitors! 


per average reader per year—would you do it? 
..-Youcan! .. Sendnow forcomplete details about 
the Messenger proposition and free samples of 
our new 1930 Calendar, now available. No ob- 
ligation, of course. 


Name 


MESSENGER 
CALENDARS 
tell your story 
DAY after DAY 


after month 


Historical 


Forty-seven 


REPETITION! 


AN OPPORTUNITY! 


Reachingthehomethroughthe 
school is your exceptional o 
portunity. Give Messenger Cal- 
endars free to children intheir 
classrooms—an impressive 
way to talk Thrift; at home the 
Calendars will be doubly 
respected. 


Today there are thousands 
of Messenger reproductions 
framed in American homes, so 
valued are the full-color illus- 
trations. Messenger Calendars 
haveattained a demand hereto 
unknown by any similar pub- 
lication. Thousands of readers 
of our national advertising buy 
our calendars—you can give 
Messenger Calendars free of 
charge and profit by the untold 
riches of appreciation which 
result. Peopleliketobankwith 
their friends; they will bank 
with you in appreciation of 
your gift. 


INDIVIDUALIZED 
CALENDARS! 


Messengerprovidesa complete 
selection of calendars for dis- 
tinctive needs. Thrift Calen- 
dar (Top) —as instructive as 
novel, illustrates pointed thrift 
messages as well as important 
dates. Historical Calendar— 
reviews dramatic episodes of 
our national history; mem or- 
able dates appropriately illus- 
trated. Old Masterpieces Cal- 
endar—a valuable collectionof 
re productions of world famous 

intings by Whistler.Le Brun, 
Millet, reton and others. Re- 
ligious Art Calendars—inspir- 
ational Biblical paintings and 
stories. Sacred Art with daily 
Scriptural quotations is Pro- 
testant edition. Church Art for 
Catholics,includes also sacred 
illustrations for important 
days of ecclesiastic year and 
notation of all days observed 
by church regulation and 
devotion. 


MESSENGER PUBLISHING COMPANY 
5932-44 Wentworth Ave., Dept. 53, Chicago, II. 


Please send me samples of 1930 Calendars, with complete details 
of your proposition. I understand this obligates me in no way. I 
am particularly interested in 


Thrift 
(_] Sacred Art (Protestant) 


Cj Old Masterpieces 
(] Church Art (Catholic) 
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And for every one of the half million led- 
gets some one decided what paper to use. 
Each year half a million ledgers, or their equiv- 
alent, are made from Parsons Papers, as a result of 
someone’s careful choosing. For seventy-five years, 
beginning when Abraham Lincoln was but forty-four 
years old, the Parsons Paper Company have been mak- 
ing good rag papers for use in the records and ledgers of 
business, finance and government. —~ Even today, Parsons 
Papers are made in the good old-fashioned way, hung in a 
loft to dry slowly for a hundred hours. There is another way 
of drying paper which requires only fifteen minutes, but lab- 
oratory tests show that Parsons Papers, made in the old-fash- 
ioned way, have a greater folding endurance by 50 per cent 
over sheets of same rag content but dried on a speed basis. 
— It costs no more to rule, print, bind and punch a Parsons 
Paper than the cheapest ledger made, and as it requires hardly 
a quarter ream to a ledger book, you may as well have a Par- 
sons ledger paper. When you get above temporary office forms 
specify Parsons Papers to your stationer. He will recognize you 
as a man who knows value. 


DEFENDUM LEDGER 


A National Standard for Accounting Systems 


SCOTCH LINEN LEDGER 
for Permanent Records 


Send for Your Copy 


Accountants will be aided by this book ot “Approved 
Accounting Forms,” a copy of which will be sent with 
our compliments to those making request on their busi- 

ness letterhead. 
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One Good Result of the 
Efficiency Rating 


URING the latter part of the year 
1926 we inaugurated in the 
American Security and Trust Company 
of Washington, D. C., a system for 
keeping an efficiency rating on each 
employee. This rating has been re- 
corded quarterly for the year 1927 and 
for the first quarter of 1928. 

The most beneficial result has been 
the closer supervision by officers and 
department heads of their respective 
departments. This does not mean 
slave driving tactics with the super- 
visors constantly urging clerks on to 
greater speed and accuracy, nor does 
it mean the “big stick” of threats of 
dismissal. 

Rather, it has taken more the form 
of an ever-ready guiding hand and 
mind. The officer knows that every 
three months he will be requested to 
give a rating on each person under his 
supervision. With this obligation in 
mind, he gives careful attention to the 
work, appearance and mode of conduct 
of each individual in his charge. 

Under the old method, new em- 
ployees were allowed to drift along for 
perhaps a year or two, until finally it 
was discovered in certain cases that 
they were totally unsuited for bank 
work. Meanwhile personal attach- 
ments had been formed and dismissal 
of the employee was indeed disagree- 
able for all concerned. 

This state of affairs has been com- 
pletely changed with our new system 
in operation. The new employee comes 
in for a trial and his every move is so 
carefully watched and recorded that 
in a short time we learn whether he or 
she will make the grade and become a 
valuable part of the machine, or 
merely a weak link in the chain. 


WHEN the rating of an old employee 

drops below par, the personnel di- 
rector pays a visit to the department 
head or officer in charge and after a 
conference has definite knowledge of 
the directions in which this clerk is 
failing on the job. Possession of the 
facts enables him to advise the em- 
ployee intelligently and in practically 
allinstances, restore him to satisfactory 
rating the next quarter. 

The practice in force with this 
company in the past, was no more lax 
in this respect, I believe, than the 
practice in a great many other institu- 
tions of a similar character. It was 
simply that officers and department 
heads were so concerned with their 
own progress that those people in their 
care were forgotten except for the 
infrequent reprimand for some glaring 
error. 

It is an act of justice to release a boy 
or girl early in his or her career so that 
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each may find a position in which he or 
she will be happier and better fitted to 
carry on. 

Close supervision of the new em- 
ployee will quickly determine his or 
her fitness for a permanent position in 
a banking office. If he is judged unfit 
during the first month or two, then is 
the time for dismissal. 

Of course, there is a great variety of 
positions in the modern banking insti- 
tution. Some have to be filled by old 
heads that have reached the absolute 
limit of their capabilities, but the 
watchful supervisor makes sure that 
both the company and the employee is 
getting a square deal. 

It is wrong to take the attitude that 
those who have to be urged will never 
make good. All of us need the spur at 
times and if it is applied at the proper 
time it will bring good results. Active 
supervision by competent officers will 
inspire to greater things those of the 
employees who are inclined to get in a 
rut. Often supervision is only a 
question of guidance, and again it is 
only a word of encouragement coming 
at a tough period during a heavy day. 
In either case, it will often make the 
seemingly difficult task easier for a 
young clerk. —L. Pierce Riddle. 
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banks in the town did not exceed $200. 

One clearing house has ruled that an 
account may not be switched from one 
bank to another if the switch is made 
because someone did not get an order 
from the bank that lost the account. 
This ruling has solved the problem of 
closed out accounts in that town. 

The type of customer who wins and 
maintains the respect of the bank, is 
the one who, while sponsoring reci- 
procity, nevertheless believes that he 
cannot keep up with the procession 
unless he can do his work better than 
his competitor. Very often he will 
lose an order to some non-depositor 
and we find him in the attitude of 
bowing graciously to his competitor for 
having won. Unfortunately this type 
is somewhat in the minority, but as 
the business man comes to realize that 
the bank is an institution, operating 
upon a small margin of profit and must 
watch its expenditures closely, he will 
realize that a good product, a fair 
price and the best of service, far out- 
weighs any amount of bullying, threat- 
ening and blackmailing. 


“| AM having a little trouble with My 
Fresh Young Nephew,” remarked 
Old Man Wayback, ‘“‘on account of 
past due bills. The boy is just careless, 
I hope, but I understand from the 
credit bureau that he pays even less 
frequently than a slot machine. —C. C. 
Bradner, in Detroit Free Press. 
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Good Machines 
Good Equipment 


Deserve 


JONES 
De 
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BANK TRAY 
BINDER 
SPEEDIEST IN OPERATION 


Withdrawal and Replacement 
of Sheets Semi-automatic 


‘Tue equipment used with your bookkeeping 
machines plays no small part in the success or fail- 
ure of the machine installation. When you con- 
sider that more than two-thirds of the operator’s 
time is spent in referring to the accounts, and 
only one-third in actually operating the machine, 
you will appreciate the value of good equipment. 


The DeLuxe Bank Tray Binder was designed 
by men who know the banker’s bookkeeping ma- 
chine problems. It combines the desirable features 
of both the tray and binder and may be used for 
either offset or straight posting. Opens at a touch 
of the locking buttons. When open it forms two 
trays, one for posted and one for unposted ac- 


counts. The unposted accounts face the operator 
at an angle that permits rapid fingering and selec- 
tion of the accounts to be posted. 


Punching is the popular “‘U”’ style that fits over 
the round fixed posts. This arrangement makes 


alignment of the sheets after posting almost auto- 
matic. 


The DeLuxe Bank Tray Binder is beautifully 
bound in heavy tan corduroy with red leather 
corners and hinge covers. The metal part is made 
of steel and is electrically spot-welded throughout. 


Your DeLuxe Stationer will gladly demonstrate 
this popular device in your own bank. 


WILSON -JONES COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES AND FACTORY: 


3300 FRANKLIN BOULEVARD 


CHICAGO 


EASTERN OFFICE AND FACTORY 
316 HUDSON STREET 


NEW YORK 


Serving Bankers Thru Progressive Stationers 
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The American Beauty 
Em possED-IN-RELIEF Covers 
For THREE-ON OFFICE CHECks 


The Handsomest Check Cover Made for Desk Use 


Durable in use, economical in first cost. Standard sizes for both Two- 
on and Three-on checks. ‘Three styles: Post, Pocket and Ring. 


Standard bank name Titles we have, embossed-in-relief as shown, 
at no extra charge (usual bank names on hand). Your special Vig- 
nette, Building, or Trade Mark reproduced at extra labor cost of 
necessary die only. Finished plain or superfinished Fabrikoid as desired. 
Write for full information and prices. 


Sold through stationers or direct from 


The American Beauty Cover Company 
Dallas, Texas 


DEALERS AND SALESMEN WANTED—ADDRESS DEPARTMENT D 


SCHOOL SAVINGS BANKING 


Our Pass Book System installed andi 
operated in schools and banks by us 


4 es in every size and kind of community, 
e y including all supplies and all service at 


a 


very reasonable cost to banks. 


Our plan is attractive to teachers and 
students. It is simple of operation both 
in schools and banks and has been ap- 
proved by well known bankers and 
educators. The stimulation of personal 
interest in the growth of accounts and 
keeping the system in a healthy condition 
is produced by methods that are dis- 
tinctive of our plan. 


Additional information without obligation upon request 


STANDARD SAVINGS SERVICE, Ine. 


107 Sixth St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Translated From the 
Greek 


(Continued from page 23) 


assess a service charge, or to persuade 
customers to increase their balances, 
or to reduce interest charges, or to 
increase interest on profitable business, 
or what not?” With the purpose 
clearly in mind, an intelligent decision 
can easily be made as to the detail 
required for the cost system. 
Although bank accountants, dis- 
cussing how to map out a cost system, 
may wrangle more or less over details, 
they admit that the basic principles of 
it are clear enough and simple enough 
for any man’s understanding. Take 
the total costs of the bank for the year. 
Distribute them on as fair a basis as 
possible between the major depart- 
ments, such as commercial, savings, 
trust, etc. When the expenses of the 
commercial department for the year 
have thus been determined, the ac- 
countant finds for the year the number 
of accounts open, the total number of 
checks paid against accounts, the num- 
ber of deposits, the checks collected for 
customers through the clearing house, 
the number of transit checks collected 
through the mail, and the number of 
miscellaneous items handled. 


XPENSES for the commercial de- 
partment are distributed in two 
groups —the first group includes those 
expenses that are attributed to activity. 
This means those expenses that go up 
or down in accordance with the amount 
of items the customer deposits or of 
checks he draws; such expenses are 
bookkeepers’ salaries, stationery and 
the like. The second group is expenses 
that are distributed on a per account 
basis. This group usually includes cost 
of equipment, some of the bookkeeper’s 
salary, and, in general, the facilities 
that must be kept available for each 
depositor, whether he actually issues 
items or not. There is considerable 
work involved on an account even 
though no checks or deposits are made. 
The account must be included in the 
regular trial balances and in various 
ways expenses are involved, possibly 
ten to twenty-five cents a month. 
Every expense of the commercial de- 
partment should be under one of these 
two heads. To reiterate: The ac- 
countant first eliminates all expenses 
except those belonging to the com- 
mercial department. He next groups 
the expenses into two divisions and 
thus obtains the total commercial de- 
partment expense to be distributed on 
an activity or item basis and the total 
to be distributed as flat maintenance 
charges against the accounts. 
Dividing the total of expenses to be 
distributed on an activity basis by the 
number of items handled gives the cost 
per item —very simple. More accurate 
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results can be obtained by separating 
the items into several classifications 
and getting the cost of each kind, such 
as cost of handling clearing checks 
deposited, the cost of cashing checks 
over the counter, and so on. 

With the unit cost found, it is easy 
to apply this unit cost to an account. 
Suppose the unit cost is five cents. On 
an account that has sent through the 
bank 100 items, 100 times .05 gives 
$5.00 as the activity cost to the bank. 
To this amount must be added the flat 
maintenance charge. 

The amount of the flat charge is 
determined by dividing the total 
number of accounts, into the number 
of dollars which should be distributed 
on a per account basis. This gives a 
flat charge to be assessed against each 
account for maintaining the bank’s 
facilities available for the account’s 
use. Suppose this amount is thus 
found to be 20 cents an account per 
month. Then the cost of the account 
just mentioned is $5.20 to the bank. 
If the bank is to break even, not to 
mention a profit, it must earn on the 
balance maintained enough to cover 
this $5.20 expense. 


THE earning rate to be credited to 

the account for analysis purposes is 
determined by taking for the year the 
average collected funds in the whole 
bank. From the total gross earnings 
of the bank attributable to the invest- 
ment of funds, is subtracted the cost of 
investing funds. This cost of investing 
funds includes losses, taxes, salaries of 
the credit department and note cage 
and a proportion, possibly 50 per cent, 
of the officers’ salaries. Gross earn- 
ings, less investment expenses, divided 
by the number of dollars, establishes 
the amount that is earned per dollar. 

It is well to keep in mind that a 
bank cannot invest all of its funds. It 
must keep as a rule close to 20 per cent 
of them in cash on which little or no 
earning is made. In addition it must 
keep a further percentage in low price 
government bonds or their equivalent — 
and no bank is smart enough not to 
have an occasional loss on its invest- 
ments. When these factors are taken 
into consideration, 4% per cent is a 
high figure for a bank to realize on its 
collected funds. 

However, whatever the rate may be 
when it is once determined, it can be 
applied to particular accounts, pro- 
viding you deduct from the book 
balance of that account the average 
amount of float or uncollected items. 
Once the earning rate and unit costs 
have been determined, these figures 
are used ordinarily for a year without 
redetermination. 

Thus if a customer has an average 
balance of $1,000 on the books, the 
bank first deducts the average amount 
of uncollected funds, which may be 
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HICAGO is 275 miles from 
St. Louis. But a busy shuttle of 
169,000 miles of copper wire, in cable, 
brings them within minutes of each other 
by telephone. In all, the Bell System 
operates more than 60,000,000 miles of 
wire, of which more than 92% is in over- 
head and underground cables. This great 
network of wire, binding the whole 
United States into one compact, homo- 
geneous neighborhood, alone represents 
a plant investment of over one and one- 
half billion dollars. 


American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company Stock a Conserva- 
tive Investment 
The Bell System has shown every year 


a continuous growth both in telephones 
and plant investment. Back of American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company 
stock is a total plant investment of over 
three and a quarter billion dollars. The 
Bell System is spending more than $800 
a minute night and day for plant and 
equipment. Rising costs are continually 
offset by intensive research and devel- 
opment. 


The Bell System aims to provide 
for the nation a telephone service more 
and more free from imperfections, errors 
or delays and always at a cost as low as 
is consistent with financial safety. 


May we send you a copy of our booklet, 
“Some Financial Facts?” 


BELL TELEPHONE 
SECURITIES CO. 


195 Broadway 


New York City 


$300; further, the bank must keep $100 
with the Federal Reserve bank —as a 
reserve, without interest —leaving $600 
for investment. If the earning rate is 
41% per cent, the gross earning on that 
account will be $27 per year. This $27 
must cover all expense of bookkeeping 
and overhead. Think of it —a net $600 
balance is more substantial than many 
of us keep, yet where else can you hire 
so much of the time of bookkeepers, 
tellers and officers for $27 a year? 
When the common sense principles 
of cost analysis are applied for the first 
time to the accounts of a bank, ordi- 
narily they reveal that from 60 to 80 
per cent of the accounts represent 
either a loss or no profit to the bank. 


I am going to give you a rule which 
I think should be applied as a check on 
any cost accounting system used in a 
bank. If you apply your system to 
every account in the bank, then your 
result, adding the net profits on each 
account and subtracting the net loss 
on each account —this combined figure 
for all accounts —must agree with the 
actual earnings of the department. 

I have not attempted to go into 
detail but merely to outline a few of 
the principles on which a sound and 
sensible bank cost system can be built. 
The figures which such a system can 
produce if used with proper judgment, 
should result in stronger banks and 
more real service to the community. 
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Some Freak Bank Notes 


CCASIONALLY an imperfect or 

misprinted bank note will evade 
the vigilance of the inspectors of the 
bureau of engraving and printing. The 
most extraordinary misprint that ever 
found its way into circulation was a 
$50 national bank note. 

A clerk in a western hotel, in making 
up his accounts, found a discrepancy 
that could not be explained. He placed 
the pile of bills at his left hand, and, 
as he counted each one, turned the note 
over and put it on a pile at his right. 


from left to right his cash balanced 
exactly, but that when he counted 
from right to left there was a shortage 
of $50. The clerk spent more than two 
hours in trying to find out what was 
the matter. Finally, in desperation, 
he called upon the cashier for assistance. 

The cashier had no better success. 
Again and again he counted the bills, 
with the same result—one time the 
cash would balance and the next time 
it would show a shortage. Finally he 
examined each bill, both face and back; 


He discovered that when he counted whereupon the mystery was explained. 


The Finest 
| Newspaper Advertising 
Campaigns 


Fir any department of the bank 
. -for bond houses. . for use in any 
size space... any number of adver- 
: tisements . . illustrated or copy 


7 - only . . all of the highest quality. 


For the bank advertiser who 
knows that the best pays, these 
campaigns offer a new opportu- 
nity to get for his bank a quality of 
advertising and advertising plan 
oe CAMPAIGN s that has not before been available 
eS Savings to any but the largest advertisers. 


Commercial Banking A tied up campaign can be made 


Checking Accounts for a bank’s entire advertising or 


Christmas Club 

to cover just a department’s needs. 

Institutional 
Safe Deposit Local rights are exclusive. Prices 
Bond Dept. are not high .. because Meyer Both 

rsonal t 
Personal Trusts does the largest business in the 

Insurance Trusts 


Travel Department advertising field. Outline your 


Investment Houses needs.. we will gladly meet them. 


MEYER BOTH BANK SERVICE 


MICHIGAN AT TWENTIETH—CHICAGO 
Arthur D. Welton, Counsel 
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One of the bills bore the design of $50 
on the face and that of $100 on the back. 
The clerk had taken the bill for $100. 

Upon corresponding with the Treas- 
ury Department they found that the 
department had a record of the bill. 
A year or two earlier, one sheet of 
bank notes for a national bank in 
Kansas City had been reversed in the 
press. One plate bore the obverse of a 
$50 bill at the top and the obverse of a 
$100 bill at the bottom. The other 
plate bore the reverse of the two notes. 
As each sheet was printed, it had been 
laid aside to dry before being run 
through the reverse printing. Inadvert- 
ently the pressman had turned one 
sheet upside down, with the result that 
two misprinted sheets came forth — 
one with a $50 face and $100 back and 
the other with a $100 face and a $50 
back. 

The cashier of the bank had been the 
first to become aware of the error. He 
found something was wrong after he 
had paid out the note with the $50 
face and the $100 back by coming 
across one with the $100 face and the 
$50 back. This note was returned to 
the Treasury and destroyed and a 
perfect one issued in its stead. 

On the 1880 notes is found a Treas- 
ury seal entirely different from any 
other ever issued by the government. 
The key, which is one of the most im- 
portant symbols of the seal, shows a 
handle at the left-hand side instead of 
at the right, as on all others. The 
shield is of different shape, and the 
stars are larger. The two ends of the 
band surrounding the symbols are 
fastened with a buckle, which in no 
other instance forms a part of the 
design of a Treasury seal. This is the 
only issue of notes on which the pecu- 
liar seal was used, and collectors of 
paper money include them among the 
“*freaks.”” 

Another curiosity is a $1 note of the 
Second National Bank of Ravenna, 
Ohio. It lacks the signature of the 
president and the cashier, although it 
was circulated without challenge. 

A $1 national bank note of the First 
National of Fall River, Massachusetts, 
also lacks both signatures, but passed 
freely before the blunder was observed. 
Still another $1 note —that of the First 
National Bank of Indianapolis —lacks 
the signature of the president. 

A certain legal tender note of 1860 
has one very curious feature. Its face 
bears a portrait of Webster and a repre- 
sentation of Rolfe presenting Poca- 
hontas to Queen Elizabeth. At the 
bottom of the center is a small eagle. 
Upon turning this bill upside down, the 
eagle presents a faithful likeness of a 
donkey’s head. Whether this was in- 
tended by the engraver as a joke, is not 
known but the resemblance is so close 
that it seems to indicate premeditation 
on his part. — Edwin Tarrisse. 
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Of Serious Concern in England 


(Continued from page 11) 


almost certainly not expand propor- 
The physical difficulty, 
meaning inability to find new supplies, 
and the psychological difficulty, mean- 
ing the desire of every country to 
increase its stock of gold, forecasts the 
certainty that gold will grow steadily 
more valuable and a given quantity of 
it will be able to purchase more and 
more commodities. 


LL of these things tend to create 

more difficulties for Britain and for 
Germany than for France, the United 
States and other important countries. 
Britain and Germany have been for 
many long months faced with a situa- 
tion where they must buy materials on 
a falling market. In many instances it 
requires months before these goods are 
ready for sale in their final form and 
often by that time an entirely different 
price situation rules on the world’s 
markets. In such a situation buyers 
hold off, being just as determined 
not to buy in the hope of lower 
prices later on as they are anxious 
to buy in times of price inflation 
when everyone believes prices are 
going higher. 

A self-contained country like France 
is largely immune from the drawbacks 
of a situation of this kind because it is 
able as is the United States to adjust 
wage rates and prices to conform with 
world values within a comparatively 
short time and whenever such an ad- 
justment seems impossible, both France 
and the United States have the tariff 
weapon to fight any sudden dumping 
of goods in their markets before 
domestic conditions have conformed to 
the new levels. There still remains the 
possibility of inventory losses, but in 
the United States the machinery of 
production and distribution has become 
so well synchronized that the capital 
tied up in inventories is not nearly as 
great as it was in former times. In 
France, in the skillful handling of the 
national finances during the months 
leading up to the stabilization of the 
franc, inventory losses were prevented 
from becoming a serious burden. 

Whatever may be the theoretical 
benefits which some economists believe 
is inherent in a low price level, there 
can be no question that in practice 
business is better, profits are greater, 
employment is more general and the 
entire scale of living is on a higher level 
during a period of moderate inflation 
of commodity prices than it is in a 
Period such as Britain and Germany 
are now passing through. Within a 
year the American Congress will have 
under consideration a wide range of 
tariff increases asked by various in- 
dustries. Back of these requests for 


higher tariffs will lie the fear that the 


descending scale of commodity values 
on world markets as gold becomes 
more valuable, will threaten the do- 
mestic American market and there- 
fore the present high standard of 
living in America. 

The general opinion was held in 
Europe, and especially in England, that 
when Europe had again won its hard 
battle to re-establish the gold standard, 
comparative stability of prices and 
therefore a reasonable equality in 
competitive power would rule in trade 
and industry. The gold standard is 
again a reality, but the expected 
benefits to British industry have not 
materialized. They see now that in- 
fluences have been at work — too power- 
ful to allow the gold standard to 
operate as beneficently as they hoped 
it would. They are realizing also that 
the gold standard is far from being as 
automatic and simple in its operation 
as the old-style text books indicated. 
The manner in which Germany has 
been able to obtain and retain gold 
would probably have been ridiculed as 
an impossibility had it been suggested 
in a pre-war discussion in a college 
class in economics. 

One result of this failure in the yield 
of benefits from the gold standard is a 
resumption of attacks on the Bank of 
England from organizations represent- 
ting British industries. The latest and 
most important of these attacks has 
been launched by the British Electrical 
and Allied Manufacturers’ Association 
—an attack rather surprising to the 
public because the industry represented 
by this association is one of the most 
prosperous in Britain. It is easy to 
criticize Bank policy, especially after 
the event, but it is very difficult to 
see wherein the Bank has been at fault 
or how it can reasonably be blamed for 
a world condition far beyond its 
control. The only alternative to the 
policy that the Bank has pursued 
would be that of out-and-out inflation, 
which in turn would have prevented 
other countries from returning to the 
gold standard or attaining true sta- 
bility in their finances. 


HEN statements are made con- 

cerning the terrific load of the 
British national debt and the bad effect 
on the industry of the country, it is often 
remarked that after all, the debt is 
mostly held at home and the process 
of paying the interest is merely that of 
taking money out of one pocket and 
putting it in another. That is far from 
the complete story. It might be 
approximately true if the rentier class, 
or those who live on income from their 
investments, and the entrepreneur 
class, or those who initiate new enter- 
prises and carry on the industries of 
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Modern Banking 
Demands 
Modern Frotection 


Placing a barrier of steel and glass The new home of the 
between customers and those who Monongahela National 
serve them is not the modern idea of Bank in Pittsburgh, de- 
banking. Steel cages, grilled windows signed by Architect 
and private offices, conceived primarily Edward Stotz. re pre- 
as protection against daylight holdups, ‘ 


architecture. 


tomers and employees 
are not separated by 
steel or glass partitions. 
As protection against 
daylight holdups, thir- 
teen FEDERAL Gas 
Guns are installed. 


( 


While the need of daylight protection 
is greater today than ever before, it 
is being adequately met by 


This scientific method of protecting The entire banking room 
the bank’s funds as well as the lives cam be flooded with Federal 
of its customers and employees has Gas by a touch on one 
made practical this modern trend in of the many conveniently 
bank architecture. located controls. 


Literature fully describing this modern and effective protection 
will be sent upon request. 
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YOU WILL BUT ADVISE TO WHOM IT SHOULD BE ADDRESSED. 


A. E. MARTELL COMPANY 
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the country, were the same individuals, 
but they are not. 

In Britain there is a rentier class, 
just as there is in France, distinct from 
the active business groups. There is, 
however, a considerable difference be- 
tween the rentier classes of France and 
England, and, it might be added, of 
Germany, although the German rentier 
class was practically wiped out by the 
currency depreciation. In France the 
rentier class mainly comprised those 
persons who had invested their capital 
in French or Russian Government 
securities during the years before the 
war when Europe was soundly on the 
gold standard. These people have 
been desperately hard hit by the 
inflation that took place between 1914 
and 1920, with incomes from invest- 
ments of steadily diminishing purchas- 
ing power, and winding up with the 
stabilization of the franc at one-fifth 
of its pre-war value. 

In Britain the great mass of national 
debt only came into existence during 
and after the war when inflation was 
well under way, so that the bonds now 
held by most British holders of their 
government securities were purchased 
with inflated sterling. As gold in- 
creases in value, however, the purchas- 
ing power of the income from these 
securities steadily mounts, so that 
those whose income is paid to them in 
fixed amounts have had their real 
income increased, while wages and the 
profits of enterprise have had their 
share of the national production re- 
duced. Thus in Britain the working 
and managing classes are becoming 
increasingly worse off as the steadily 
climbing value of gold improves the 
position of the investment holders 
whose interest is paid in fixed gold 
terms. This state of affairs cannot 
fail to become increasingly serious if 
prices keep on falling and gold becomes 
more valuable. 

Serious as the situation is from the 
angle of domestic affairs, it becomes 
much more so when British students of 
finance and economics turn to the 
international field and to such factors 
as Sir Josiah Stamp has been pointing 
out. No one expects that the Germans 
will give up the provision by which 
their obligations are to be scaled down 
as the value of gold goes up. Probably 
in any event such a retreat on their 
part would prove an economic impossi- 
bility if price levels change much more 

than they are now doing. The British 
difficulty is that every tendency men- 
tioned in this article bears with special 
weight on the export trades, and it 1s 
only by the development of the export 
trades that the British can hope to 
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regain their former place in world 
| commerce and accumulate an annual 
| volume of profits which will discount 
| the growing weight of their debt. 

The German export trade is adversely 
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Qualifications of a Trust 
Man 


* (Continued from page 19) 


whole need not a physician, but they 
that are sick.” 

SENSE OF Humor — While a sense of 
humor may not be essential to a trust 
man, the possession of it increases his 
sympathy and his patience and also 
prolongs his life. It relieves the strain 
upon one who takes his work to heart, 
as it relieved the strain upon Lincoln 
during the Civil War. 

There is at best a somberness about 
trust service. It is a drain upon one’s 
vitality to open and read wills in the 
presence of grief-stricken women and 
children, to have conference after con- 
ference with widows in garments of 
mourning, to explain self-evident facts 
time and again to those who cannot or 
will not understand, to bear the blame 
that others should take. 

The ability to parry a stinging thrust 
with a smile, to turn away wrath with a 
soft answer, to plant a smile on the face 
of sorrow not only relieves the strain 
upon the trust man, himself, but 
lightens the burden upon the bene- 
ficiary. It must be remembered that 
beneficiaries come to trust men for 
moral support quite as often as they 
come for business advice or financial 
help; and in this respect the trust man 
endowed with a sense of humor and a 
cheerful disposition has a_ distinct 
advantage over the one who shows on 
his face that he is carrying or thinks 
he is carrying upon his shoulders the 
burdens of the world. 

ABILITY TO KEEP CONFIDENCES —A 
trust officer must not only inspire 
confidence but he must keep inviolate 
the confidences reposed in him. His 
desk often becomes a confessional at 
which testators and beneficiaries open 
their hearts on personal as well as 
business matters. For this reason his 
desk should be so located that his con- 
ferences will be undisturbed and be- 


policy of having the desks of officers 
of the banking department out in the 
open does not apply to those of trust 
men; for the latter, private conference 
rooms are preferable. 


‘THE trust man must beware of di- 

vulging confidential matters in un- 
guarded moments. He is not tempted 
to talk indiscreetly to outsiders but he 
is tempted sometimes to talk too freely 
to other clients of the trust department. 
While these clients may be flattered at 
the time by being taken into the con- 
fidence of the trust man about other 
estates and trusts, the reaction after- 
wards is expressed in the query, “If he 
tells me about other people’s estates 
and trusts, mayn’t he tell others about 
mine?” 


The trust officer of a Baltimore trust 


yond the earshot of all others. The _ 
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company says, “One of the most im- 
portant characteristics of a good trust 
man is his ability to keep his mouth 
closed as to matters that transpire in 
his department. If beneficiaries once 
get the impression that leaks are 
emanating from a company’s trust 
department, irreparable damage will 
have been done.” 


His Personal Standards 


Hasirts —A trust man’s habits should 
be above reproach. If he is true to the 
institution that employs him, he will 
not maintain that his life out of office 
hours is his own affair, that his com- 
pany has no right to complain of his 
habits so long as he does his work well. 
He is not doing his work well if his 
habits are such as to bring criticism 
upon him and his company. He is 
still rendering trust service or disservice 
by his life after hours quite as truly as 
during the work-day. The head of the 
trust department of one of the largest 
trust companies in the United States 
says, “If I were to express my views on 
the subject of the essential quality of 
character, you might feel that I was 
in danger of being narrow-minded. I do 
feel, though, that, if character is an 
essential qualification of the successful 
business man, it is more so in the case 
of a trust man than in almost any other 
line of business. In fact, I am in the 
habit of thinking of our business as a 
profession and, like some other pro- 
fessions, requires that close attention 
to our task bordering on sacrifice of 
our own interests that few other pro- 
fessions call for. I feel that a man in 
our business needs to give a good deal 
of thought to personal conduct. If a 
trust officer is going to be influential 
with young people, whose welfare he is 
responsible for through business con- 
nections or in other ways, and teach 
them the value of thrift, moderation 
and temperance, he cannot consistently 
nor do I think without impairing his 
usefulness spend his time drinking, 
gambling, and indulging in other forms 
of extravagance. Our business is a 
sacred trust and when these young 
people and other dependent clients 
come into our lives, there comes with it 
an obligation that we cannot afford to 
sidestep, neglect or give other than our 
best thought and effort.” 

Business Practices—A trust man 
should be above discussion, much less 
criticism, in his business practices. He 
cannot plunge into questionable or 
highly speculative ventures or take 
short cuts or impose upon the igno- 
tance or credulity of others, even though 
he stay within the letter of the law, 
without bringing his institution into 
disrepute. The man who has an over- 
weening desire to make money should 
stay out of the trust field. In this 
respect, if in no other, he is regarded by 
the public as a professional man. If the 


people get the impression that he is 
thinking more of the money he is mak- 
ing in outside projects than the service 
he is rendering as a trust man, both 
he and his company will suffer irrepa- 
rably in public esteem. 

The corporate fiduciary movement 
in this country depends for its ultimate 
success more upon the qualifications of 
its trust men than anything else. 
Imposing buildings and enormous re- 
sources inspire confidence in financial 
responsibility for conserving estates, 
but only level-headed, high-minded, 
true-hearted trust men bring to the 
institution estates to be settled, trusts 
to be administered, and beneficiaries to 
be served. 

A true trust man is, therefore, the 
most valuable asset of any corporate 
fiduciary. The head of the trust depart- 
ment of a great New York company 
says that the trust man must “‘first of 
all be a man who embodies the best 
traditions and intimate spirit of his 
institution, in whose hands its fair 
fame and established good will will be 
protected and increased.” Yes; and a 
true trust man does more than embody 
the best traditions and intimate spirit 
of his institution; he enriches the 
traditions and ennobles the spirit of 
that institution. 

The executive vice-president of a 
western trust company that has made a 
phenomenal success says of the quali- 
fications of the trust men his company 
seeks, ““We aim to get a certain amount 
of theoretical knowledge, but primarily 
we desire to have men who are thor- 
oughly imbued with the spirit of our 
institution. When I say this I am 
saying a good deal in a few words. 
The spirit of the institution, as we 
have tried to make it felt by the rank 
and file and as we have tried to have it 
recognized by the public, involves 
absolute fairness at all times and 
possibly sometimes more than fairness. 
It involves a spirit of helpfulness even 
where the particular transaction may 
not be directly profitable in terms of 
dollars and cents. It involves the 
willingness to go to a good deal of 
trouble for the sake of handling busi- 
ness in a satisfactory way. It means 
that we try to be reasonable with 
unreasonable people, and it means that 
whatever the cost, the company does 
not turn out an unworkmanlike job.” 
Well said; and by his words this trust 
man unconsciously reveals the secret 
of the success of his institution. 

Are these qualifications too exacting 
for practical men in a workaday world? 
Is it too much for men to demand of the 
trust companies and banks to which 
they are entrusting their estates and 
the welfare of their loved ones that they 
have for trust men only those mentally 
equipped with knowledge of law, 
with comprehension of accounting, with 
understanding of investments, with 
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experience in business management: 
socially endowed with sympathy, pa- 
tience, and ability to keep confidences; 
and personally committed to irre- 
proachable habits of life and unques- 
tionable business practices? 

According to my conception of trust 
service, nothing short of the best is 
enough to expect of trust men who have 
in their keeping so much of the material 
wealth of our nation and so much of 
the human welfare of our people. 


Overdrafts 


(Continued from page 14) 


hundred, will you? That will make 
my account O. K.”’ 

And Al said yes, for he liked the 
man’s candor, and he knew that the 
price of the car was well within the 
means of the purchaser. 

It is not to be assumed, of course, 
that every time a customer finds him- 
self short, he should go to his bank and 
sign a note, in lieu of issuing a check 
to get some ready cash temporarily. 
Any banker knows that a man so short 
of capital is a poor credit risk. On the 
other hand, if a customer feels that he 
is entitled to use some of the bank’s 
money, he should not hesitate to make 
the necessary credit arrangements be- 
fore issuing his checks. The banker is 
in business to lend money, but he 
himself, not the customer, is the one to 
decide who shall have the use of it. 

Our bank has never considered it 
practical to call in for a conference 
every customer that exhibits a tendency 
to be his own credit manager. Nor 
would our officers take time to caution 
the chronic overdrawer against assum- 
ing the office of banker by voluntarily 
becoming a debtor as Mr. Jensen put 
the matter before Anderson, effective 
though it was in that case. 


OUR own system is more simple than 
either of these and what is more im- 
portant, it is more effective. When a 
check comes in for payment and funds 
are not available, we return it and, 
without advising the customer of our 
action, make a charge of twenty-five 
cents to his account for what we call 
expense in handling such transactions. 
We have a form for this purpose, lack- 
ing only the customer’s name to be 
typed or written, and the item 13s 
identified by amount and payee, so that 
when he receives his monthly state- 
ment, the customer is in possession of 
all the facts necessary. And it becomes 
immaterial to us how many checks we 
return. 
We have predetermined by analysis 
that it costs the bank slightly less than 
two cents to handle every check pre- 
sented, whether it be through the 
clearings, mails, or through the teller’s 
window. 


Thus we have a profit of 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


about twenty-three cents on every 
check returned. 

We make no charge in returning for 
any other reason than lack of funds, as 
the customer is not responsible for 
errors in endorsement, but might be 
held to be so in instances of checks 
altered or improperly drawn. Such 
errors are excusable. The charge is 
made for the purpose of cautioning 
against a repetition of a practice that 
does not meet with recognized ideals 
of our credit structure. 

We also maintain a card file, ar- 
ranged alphabetically, on which entries 
are made every time a check is returned 
for not sufficient funds, giving date 
of entry and amount of the check. 
This file is for the information of 
our credit department, and gives 
the bank a _ correct check-up on 
accounts that, apart from this small 
revenue, are entirely out of the profit- 
able class. 

In addition to the charge for return- 
ing checks, the customer makes himself 
subject to a monthly service charge of 
one dollar for allowing the average 
balance to run below the prescribed 
minimum, which in our case is set at 
$200. 


MANY of our customers seem willing 

to pay this service charge, for the 
prestige that their checking account 
gives them in their relations with other 
people. A good many people know 
that we make this charge and when a 
check ‘is tendered on our bank, the 
inference might easily be that the 
party tendering the check is maintain- 
ing at least the minimum balance re- 
quired by us. And if, as seems very 
probable, his credit standing is en- 
hanced by keeping his account with 
us, the small expenditure of one dollar 
per month is worth while. 

Coming back to the twenty-five cent 
tharge, however, we must add that 
alter a few entries of this kind against 
the customer’s account, he does one of 
two things. He either makes addi- 
tional deposits so that all checks will 
be good on presentation, or he closes 
tut the account. And we might say 
that it is immaterial to us which plan 
he utilizes, for we have solved the over- 
draft problem in a way that is satis- 
lactory to ourselves, and it is up to the 
tustomer to do likewise. 


A Preferred Claim in 
North Carolina 


A HAD bought a tract of land in 
North Carolina from B, subject to 
amortgage of $13,000 in favor of C, 
and gave B a check for $20,000 on the 
X bank. 
it was part of the agreement that 
B would pay the mortgage out of the 
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The Greatest Value 


Ever Offered in 
Mailing Equipment 


After 20 years’ successful experi- 
ence in manufacturing stamp af- 
fixers, envelope sealers, and fostal 
permit machines, SranDaRD now 
offers two brand new products 
for 100% mailing efficiency at 
lowest cost ever! 


The mew SranparDd Junior ENVELOPE 
Seater seals all sizes, shapes, and styles ot 
envelopes, bulky mail and catalogues in- 
cluded. Nothing to wear out, it will last a 
lifetime. No wicks, sprays or rollers—no 
adjustments, cleaning or replacements. 
Stays ‘“‘put’’ on the desk—yet portable. 
Ideal for the small mailer—equally ideal 
for larger mailers, to use in conjunction 
with an automatic sealer. 


The mew Stanparp Stamp Arrixer affixes stamps 5 times as fast as 
by hand, neatly and securely. It protects you from waste and misuse 
of postage. Many improvements in this new model. Price $25, 


with Four Digit Counter $30. 


Agencies in Principal Cities—Service Extended Everywhere 


S tandard Sn to your 
MAILING MACHINES Co. 


Envelope Sealers — Stamp Affixers’ 
Postal Permit Machines 


1935 Boulevard, Everett, Mass. 


$20,000 check. B took the check to the 
Y bank, and explained the circum- 
stances. 

“I know the check is good, I have 
given C a $13,000 check for his mort- 
gage, and I want it understood that the 
$13,000 check is to be paid,’ B told 
the bank. 

“That will be satisfactory,” the 
cashier agreed, the Y bank used the 
check in clearing accounts with the X 
bank, refused to pay the $13,000 check. 
B demanded the return of the $20,000 
check, which was refused. A few days 
later the Y bank failed, and the re- 
ceiver found $36,000 in cash in the 
bank’s vault. 

“I’m entitled to rank as a preferred 


and 

letter head. 

_ Our average mail 

pieces daily 

CH 


creditor for the $13,000 check,” B 
maintained, and the North Carolina 
Supreme Court ruled in his favor in 
138 S. E. 530. 

“‘Where money is deposited for a 
special purpose, as, for instance, in this 
case, where it was deposited for the 
stated purpose of meeting certain 
checks to be thereafter drawn against 
such deposit, the deposit does not be- 
come a general one, but the bank, 
accepting the deposit, becomes bound 
by the conditions imposed, and, if it 
fails to apply the money at all, or mis- 
applies it, it can be recovered as a trust 
deposit,” said the court, quoting from 
a North Dakota case to the same 
effect. —M. L. H. 
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CORPUS ACCOUNT 


TRUST No.3S 


TRUST NAME ESTATE OF S, ADAMS 


EXPLANATION EXPENSES DISTRIBUTED | RECEIPTS BALANCE 
‘iw 28135 | TRUST ACCEPTED PER INVENTORY 7534600 | 7534600 11 
eh 52135 | 4TH LIB BONDS TO MRS ADAMS(10M PAR) 10200.00 65146.00 [2 
I FEB 42/35 | U S BRAZIL 8*S (IM PAR), 990,00 1030.00 | 65186.00 3 
MAR 22/35 | MTGE 86 ADD,PAID $000.00 60186.00 [A 
429135 | ARGENTINE 6's '57 PURCHASED(2M§1980, 6019600 
6 
* 
INCOME CASH : 
TRUST No SS 
ESTATE OF S, ADAMS 
* 
OATE EAPLANATION exPenses aceg [ BALANCE 
25 2155 | INT ON MTGE OF J, O1CKSON 36.00. | 
12/35 | ROBERT ADAMS 43,00 18.50 
| ARGENTINE 6'S 'S7 PURCHASED 4:00. 17.80 
a 
PRINCIPAL CASH 4 
: 
TRUST No.35 fal 
TRUST NAME ESTATE OF S. ADAMS a 
11500.00 | 11500.00 
1030.00 | 12530.00 
; 5000.00 
1980.00 5550.00 


a 

8 
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These three records furnish the up-to-date 
totals of the trust and are instantly 
available at the Trust Officer’s desk. 
All postings are in daily proved balance. 
These records show the cash available 
for investment, the cash available for 
distribution and the total trust hold- 
ings; all transactions are itemized and 
classified. 


ADDING BOOKKEEPING JSULATING AND BILLING MACHINES 


Copyright—Burroughs Adding Machine Company 1929 
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trust 


with all details instantly available 


These outstanding advantages—desired by all who wish 
a complete plan of trust accounting—are furnished by 
the Burroughs Simplified Trust System : 


Complete facts and figures about each individual 
trust instantly available at the Trust Officer’s desk. 


Complete audit control. 
Simplicity and economy of operation. 


A system that adapts itself to large or small trust 
departments. 


The Burroughs system is a complete system covering every 
phase of trust accounting work including registers, vault 
system, ticklers, trust folders and general ledger control. 


At your convenience a Burroughs representative will be 
glad to demonstrate the Burroughs Simplified Trust 
System. Call the Burroughs office, or write to 


Burroughs Adding Machine Company 


Detroit, Michigan 


With the Burroughs Simplified Trust System, a folder such as 
is illustrated here is provided for each individual trust. This 
folder contains a digest of the trust agreement and a summary 
of all figures necessary for administrative purposes. This 
folder is kept at the Trust Officer’s desk. 
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Chair for 
Operators 


OMFORTABLE and durable, 
this new Burroughs prod- 
uct promotes efficiency and. 
reduces fatigue in office 


work. Its scientific design 
assures correct posture and 
increased alertness. Because 
of the lessened physical and 
mental strain, the operator’s 
volume of work is noticeably 
greater. Ideal for use with 
Adding, Bookkeeping, Cal- 
culating, Billing Machines 
and Typewriters. For more 
information call the local 
Burroughs office or write to 


Burroughs Adding 
Machine Company 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Burroughs Adding Machine of Canada, 
Limited, Windsor, Ontaria 


THE BURROUGHS 


Bandits Beware! 
By Julian M. Case 


N these days of promiscuous lead- 
slinging, holdups and high-jacking 
it would seem that “‘an ounce of pre- 
vention is worth a pound of cure.” 
With this in view we have endeavored 
to give considerable publicity to the 
fact that Dime Savings Bank employees 
in Detroit hold 
revolver practice, 
regularly, on our 
own rifle range. 
Until recently 
this revolver prac- 
tice has been con- 
fined to just those 
employees who 
might logically be 
called upon to ex- 
ercise their marks- 
manship in the 
line of duty. This 
year, however, in 
order to increase 
interest in revolver 
practice and to get 
more general pub- 
licity, we have 
turned target prac- 
tice into a real 
contest extending 
throughout the 
entire shooting 
season. <A_ beautiful silver trophy, 
suitably engraved, has been offered by 
our president Mr. T. W. P. Livingstone. 
Instead of limiting the contest to 
the 150 employees whose participation 
is compulsory, the entire organization 
of 400 has been invited to try for the 
prize cup. Immediately upon this 
announcement the ranks were swelled 
materially and a real interest is being 


shown not only in attending practice 
but in improving marksmanship. 

The contest is conducted under the 
direction of our police officers and on 
our own rifle range, located atop our 
main office building in the very heart 
of the financial center of Detroit. All 
contestants will 
have the oppor- 
tunity of shooting 
at least three times 
in the trials. A 
regulation 20-yard 
target is used. 
Those with an 
average score of 
50 points or more 
out of a possible 
100 points, figured 
on a basis of 10 
shots, will be 
eligible to shoot in 
the finals. 


HE finals will 

be an elimina- 
tion shoot from 
\ which the three 
) high men will com- 
peteforthe trophy. 

Aside from the 
advantage of a 
spirited and friendly contest among 
our personnel, there is another ad- 
vantage — publicity. Already _ the 
trophy is the center of a window trim 
which is being sent from one branch to 
another for display. Additional pub- 
licity in the way of a news story with 
photographs will undoubtedly come at 
the time of the finals and the presenta- 
tion of the trophy to the winner. 


The Itinerary of an Arkansas Check 


N APRIL 12 A gave B acheck for 
$776.12 on the W bank. 

On April 21 B delivered the check 
to the X bank and received in exchange 
a draft on the Y bank, payable to B, 
and the same day the X bank for- 
warded the check to the Z bank for 
collection. 

On the morning of April 22 the Z 
bank credited the check to the X bank, 
and the same day the X bank closed 
its doors. 

On the afternoon of April 22, the Z 
bank was notified of the failure, but, 
instead of returning the check to the 
X bank, and cancelling the credit, the 
Z bank forwarded the check to another 
bank for collection, the check was dis- 
honored, protested, and returned to 
the Z bank. 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 


In the meantime, the draft on the Y 
bank had been dishonored on account 
of insolvency of the X bank. 

Then the Z bank sued B as endorser 
of the check in the Arkansas courts. 

“The mere fact that you credited 
the X bank with the proceeds of the 
check is not enough, you must show 
that you actually parted with value,” 
B contended, and the Arkansas Su- 
preme Court ruled in his favor in 295 
S. W. 357. 

“By merely entering credit in the 
depositor’s account the bank has 
parted with nothing of value. Of 
course if the depositor checks out the 
amount of his credit in the bank, then 
the bank has parted with value and 
becomes a holder in due course,” the 
court said. —M. L. H. 


PRODUCED IN THE BURROUGHS PRINT SHOP 
AT DETROIT, MICH., U.S.A. 4070-2-29-ADY. 
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